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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue Asquith Resolutions have been produced, and, 
as a result, the Liberal sky, as Sir Charles Dilke said 
to a Parliamentary interviewer, is now “as blue as 
blue can be.’’ The Resolutions are entitled “ Relations 
between the two Houses and the duration of Parlia- 
ments.’’ They are three in number, and deal exclu- 
sively with the Veto, leaving the reconstruction of the 
Lords to a later day. The first resolution proposes to 
disable the House of Lords “ by law”’ from “ rejecting 
or amending’’ Money Bills, and leaves the Speaker 
the power of defining in each case what a Money Bill 
means. In other words, he will decide that if the Bill 
covers the following matters, it cannot be touched by 
the Lords :— 

“The imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or 
regulation of taxation: charges on the Consolidated 
Fund or the provision of money by Parliament: Supply: 
the appropriation, control, or regulation of public 
money: the raising or guarantee of any loan, or the 
repayment thereof: or matters incidental to those 
subjects or any of them.” 

” * * 

THE second resolution proposes that if a Bill has 
passed the Commons in three successive sessions, and 
has three times been rejected by the Lords, it “ shall 
become law without the consent of the House of Lords 
on the Royal assent being declared.’’ An interval of 
two years must elapse between the introduction of the 
Bill and its final passage, and under the resolution the 
Lords can only propose amendments accepted by the 
House of Commons, all others being considered as 





equivalent to rejection. Finally, the third resolution 
limits the duration of Parliament to five years—a 
change foreshadowed in Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s speech in 1907. 

* os * 

TE Asquith plan follows that of Campbell-Banner- 
man, and is, on the whole, simpler and stronger. It 
differs from its predecessor in two main particulars. 
The machinery of conferences between the two Houses, 
following on each rejection by the House of Lords, is 
done away with, and instead of enacting that the de- 
cision of the Commons must prevail within the limits of 
a single Parliament, the Government proposes that it 
shall prevail within the limit of two years. In other 
words, the old idea of carrying on Bills from one Parlia- 
ment to another is revived, with excellent effect. This 
gets rid of the most serious objection to the Campbell- 
Bannerman plan—namely, that it left barren the two 
last years of a Liberal Parliament. The reports from 
the country show that the Resolutions have greatly 
cleared and strengthened the situation with the Irish and 
with the Labor Party, as well as with the Liberal forces. 

* * * 

THE two Houses of Parliament have been engaged in 
a general bout of electioneering. The Government is 
building “ Dreadnoughts’’ for the purpose of sinking, 
not so much German vessels, as Tory “ scare-ships.”’ 
Irishmen criticise the Government’s tactics on the Bud- 
get with one eye on Mr. Lloyd George and the other 
on Mr. O’Brien. Finally, the House of Lords, the 
latest comer in this window-dressing competition, has 
outpaced all its rivals. The proceedings should be care- 
fully followed in the reports. A Tory revolt developed 
against the third Rosebery resolution, declaring that the 
possession of a peerage should not of itself give the right 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords. This merely 
affirmed the old distinction between a Peer and a Lord 
of Parliament, and, in fact, meant nothing. Lord Rose- 
bery stated that he had neither a “ definite Bill’’ nor a 
“ definite plan ’’ behind his resolutions ; and Lord Lans- 
downe admitted that a peer could vote for the third 
motion “ with the full intention of afterwards proposing 
that this House should consist entirely of hereditary 
peers.’’ The Lord Chancellor added “that it was com- 
patible with these resolutions that this Chamber should 
be composed either of all hereditary peers, all nominated 
peers, or elected peers, or any possible combination 
between these three.’’ 

* * * 

Tus encouraged, and justified, it appears, by 
private assurances dropped by the friends of the Rose- 
bery motion into the ears of the backwoodsmen, the 
Lords proceeded to pass the Resolution by a majority of 
175 to 17, the Government half-contemptuously adding 
their votes to those of the Unionist peers, while those 
indomitable Nestors, Lord Halsbury and Lord Wemyss, 
told for the minonity. The former led a caustic attack 
on the Rosebery policy, or half-policy. Had not Lord 
Rosebery said that the House of Lords was the only 
public place where truth was freely spoken, and yet he 
now wished to discredit it? Was he still working for 
Home Rule, as when, in 1894, he “appealed to his 
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Ironsides’’? ‘‘ My lords,’’ he concluded, “this is not 
a debate on reform ; it is an electioneering debate.’’ 
* * * 

THE peers received Lord Halsbury’s speech with 
acclamation, in contrast with the stony silence amid 
which the Rosebery “tactics’’ were developed. The 
backwoodsmen were still more vocal. Lord Bathurst 
thought that the motion “originated with the 
Socialists,”’ and asked the Lords to beware lest their 
children of the third and fourth generation should 
“rend ’’ them or their phantoms. Lord Rosebery could 
only bow to the storm, after deprecating the use by Lord 
Killalin of such ill-omened words as “ vested interests,’’ 
which the electors might hear, and the Resolutions passed 
the Committee on the understanding that, as the Lord 
Chancellor said, no one was committed to them. After 
Easter there are to be more resolutions, but no plan. 

= * * 

THe Prime Minister spoke at Oxford on Friday 
week, declaring the problem of urgency for Liberals to 
be the limitation of the Lords’ Veto, which “ must go” 
—a sentence which provoked the great demonstration of 
the meeting. There was no question of Single-Chamber 
rule, for the Government believed in the bi-cameral 
system, but when they dealt finally with the House, they 
could accept no coat of democratic whitewash, but must 
rebuild the structure from the bottom. He insisted 
that the Government had a mandate to pass the Budget, 
and must fulfil it, but there should be conciliation and 
mutual understanding between sections of the Pro- 
gressive forces. 

* * * 

Tuis line—that the Veto was the dominant issue, 
but that the Government were bound to pass the Budget 
—was also taken by Mr. Churchill, speaking on Satur- 
day at Manchester. The Rosebery policy meant the de- 
struction of the power of the Crown to create peers, and 
thus broke down the last resource of Crown and people 
against the oligarchy. The Government, on the other 
hand, stood for the supremacy of the House of Com- 
mons, and that could only be reached through the 
abolition of the Veto. As for reform of the Lords, 
Liberals would only tolerate it on the lines that a renewed 
House should be democratic, politically fair, and 
subordinate to the Commons. As for the Budget it was 
an essential part of the Government’s quarrel with the 
Lords. The Irish cry of ‘No Veto, no Budget,’’ was 
without terrors for the peers; indeed, it was exactly 
what they wanted, for they loathed the Budget and 
abominated the idea of curtailing the Veto. For these 
reasons, and because the Budget was the foundation of 
their social policy, the Government must go forward 
with it whether they were shot down or no.—Mr. Hal- 
dane, speaking the same night to the Eighty Club, re- 
hearsed the case for reform, but said significantly that 
there were occasions when the “ancient and reserved 
position of the Sovereign’’ had to emerge from the 
“sea of constitutional restrictions which obscured it.’’ 

* * * 

Meanwaite, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who wants 
his father’s quickness and Mr. Balfour’s adroitness, has 
given away the Opposition’s charge that the Government, 
and not the Lords, have “engineered chaos.””’ His 
speech on Monday, said the Chancellor, ought to have 
been delivered in support of the Government’s plan to 
end the financial interference of the Lords. They had 
produced chaos for months; while, even on the Opposi- 
tion’s showing, the Government were only responsible 
for it for weeks. But even if they were wrong, would the 
Opposition end the trouble? Did they not hope to bring 














the Government to grief on the Budget? “ Hear, hear!” 
replied the incautious Mr. Chamberlain. It is clear, 
therefore, that if the Opposition can kill the Budget, 
they will do it, with the result that there will be more 
confusion, “ engineered ” or not. 


* * * 
The Free Trade campaign has properly been opened 
afresh, though on new lines of organisation. The 


Unionist Free Trade Club has been dissolved, at the 
instance of Lord Cromer, on the ground that its mem- 
bers were no longer united as to the relative importance 
of Free Trade and other issues. Its place is, therefore, 
to be taken by a new body, calling itself the Constitu- 
tional Free Trade Association, and governed by gentle- 
men who are more concerned to defend property than 
Free Trade. On the other hand, some of the ablest of 
the Free Trade Unionists, including Lord James, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and Mr. Arthur Elliot, have de- 
clined to put Free Trade in the background, and de- 
cided to join the Free Trade Union. The united body 
held a great demonstration in the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday, under the chairmanship of Lord James, who 
said that those who preached Protection did not realise 
to-day what it had meant in the life of the English 
laboring poor. Sir Edward Grey made a skilful defence 
of the Free Trade position, the main points of which 
were that a tariff could never effectually distinguish 
between raw materials and manufactured goods, that it 
would introduce an element of “wrangling and bar- 
gaining’ into future Colonial Conferences, and that 
even if it began on some pseudo-scientific plan, it would 
end in a scramble between constituencies to get “ a slice 
from the tariff pie.” 
€ * * 

Tue “ Municipal Reformers ’’ having failed to in- 
duce the Progressives to run London “by agree- 
ment,’’ have proceeded to pack the Council with 
Moderate Aldermen, consisting partly of rejected candi- 
dates and partly of representative Conservatives of both 
sexes, including Lady St. Heliers. Two so-called neutral 
Aldermen were allowed the Progressives, but one of them 
was Mr. Harold Cox, the apostle of the administrative 
Nihilism which now rules the London County Council. 
The majority then gave themselves sweeping majorities 
on the Committees. To the Highways Committee, for 
example, only six Progressives were allotted, though this 
body owes most to the experience of the earlier Pro- 
gressive members and their successors on this Council. 
These proceedings are in marked contrast with the 
moderate use made by the Progressives in 1905 of an 
electoral situation almost parallel to that of March 5th. 
In spite of these precautions the majority were beaten, 
after an all-night sitting, on a proposal to pay two 
women folders and sewers at the rate of 4d. an hour. 

* * * 

THE revolt of the “ insurgent ’’ Republicans against 
the old gang of party “ bosses ’’ culminated on Saturday 
in the signal defeat of the Speaker, “Joe’’ Cannon. 
This clever, virile, but defiantly Philistine personage, 
whose backwoods manners (he often presides in his shirt 
sleeves, and is currently known as “ foul-mouthed Joe ’’) 
endear him to the average Congressman, has for nearly 
a generation incarnated the machine politics of the Re- 
publican Party, its stolid resistance to every species of 
reform, and its business alliance with most of the in- 
terests and all the Trusts. A combination of the In- 
surgents with the Democrats carried a Bill by a majority 
of 191 to 155 by which the Rules Committee of the 
House is enlarged, and Mr. Speaker Cannon excluded 
from it. The American Speaker is in practice rather 
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the Leader than the Chairman of the House, and the 
Rules Committee which he used to nominate and con- 
trol, in so far as it drafts and prepares legislation, 
has many of the functions of a Cabinet. The party 
machine is for the moment smashed. The debates, 
which lasted two days, were highly emotional, not to 
say hysterical. In the end the personal feelings of Mr. 
Cannon were salved. The Democrats proposed to depose 
him from the Speakership, but to this the “ Insurgents ’’ 
would not consent. The old man survives to enjoy his 
popularity, but his power is gone. 


~ 7 *” 


Tue last word has not yet been said in the tariff 
controversy between Canada and the United States. 
On Sunday, Mr. Fielding rather unexpectedly met Mr. 
Taft at Albany, and suggestions of compromise are, 
naturally, in circulation. The new basis of negotiation 
is believed to be that the States allow to Canada the 
minimum scale of the Payne tariff, that Canada makes 
concessions on a number of American articles, notably 
iron and steel goods, and a “ united reciprocity agree- 
ment ”’ shall follow. It is doubtful what the result will 
be. Canada is clearly in the stronger position. Public 
opinion there seems to be firm in resisting any con- 
cessions whatever. On the other hand, the American 
industries, which would be ruined by the exclusion of 
Canadian raw material, notably lumber, are clamorous 
against the application of the extreme clauses of the 
Payne tariff. The victory of the “insurgents’’ in the 
House of Representatives has made it less than ever 
likely that any rash use will be made of the unpopular 
Payne tariff. 


* & * 


THE so-called “agreement ’’ between Austria and 
Russia, about which so much noise was made some 
weeks ago, has at last been given to the world. It 
amounts, as we predicted, only to this—that the diplo- 
matists of the two countries, who had for many months 
dispensed with all verbal intercourse, and confined them- 
selves to written communications, will now consent to 
meet each other face to face. The political significance 
of such an “agreement’’ is rather less than nothing. 
There are, of course, in the published semi-official state- 
ments the usual phrases about the status quo in the 
Balkans. Meanwhile, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
having concluded his stay in Russia, is being enter- 
tained at Constantinople—the first royal visitor to the 
new régime. King Peter of Servia has followed his 
neighbor in a visit to the Russian Court, which will 
also be completed by a journey to Constantinople. These 
movements are intended to suggest, if not to prepare, 
the formation of a Balkan Federation, with Turkey as 
its leading partner and Russia as its patron. We are 
sceptical, but it is worth noting that the “ Tanin,” the 
official Young Turkish organ, writes with notable cor- 
diality both of Bulgaria and of Russia, whose clever 
new Ambassador, M. Tcharikoff, seems to have made a 
conquest of the Young Turks—as he formerly did of 
the Servian regicides. 


* 7 * 


Tue utter disgust of the Duma at its own impotence 
betrays itself in violent and disorderly scenes, in which 
the Reactionaries take the lead in provoking the Left. 
M. Homiakoff, the President, has resigned in despair, 
and has been succeeded by M. Gutchkoff, the Octobrist 
leader. M. Homiakoff, in a published statement, reveals 
the utter hopelessness of the present position. The 


Duma can do nothing, and might as well not exist. Its 
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late Speaker, himself the most moderate of the Octo- 
brists, blames “the attitude of certain ministers, the 
general policy of the Government, and the legislative 
boycott of the Upper House,” also the studied absence 
of the Premier from the sittings of the Duma. The 
antics of the Reactionaries, who seek to discredit the 
Duma by creating “scenes,’’ are carried out, the ex- 
Speaker ventures to say, “under stimulus from high 
quarters.’’ In plain words, the Black Hundreds are the 
Royalist party, and in the Duma, as outside it, they are 
acting for the Tsar. The “ Times’’ correspondent, who 
says that in the personality of M. Gutchkoff lies “ the 
only hope of saving the Duma,’’ seems to think something 
in his tastes and his interests may appeal to the good 
nature of the Tsar. By such thin threads hangs the 
Russian Constitution. 


* 7 * 


THERE is apparently no end to the humiliations 
which the Military League is determined to heap on 
civilian government in Greece. It has now demanded a 
“ purgation ’’ of the army, which means the dismissal 
of all officers who do not think with it, and also an 
alteration of the electoral law in the sense of smaller 
electoral districts. It is not many weeks since it de- 
manded larger electoral areas at the point of an ulti- 
matum. Both demands are being satisfied. Meanwhile 
the consequences of the demand which it put forward the 
other day, in a transient moment of altruism, for in- 
stantaneous agrarian reform in Thessaly, are in 
bloody fruit. The peasants failing to receive the in- 
stant reforms which the officers demanded, have begun 
to riot, and many lives have been lost—for the army is 
apparently quite as ready to shoot the peasants down as 
it is to coerce the Cabinet. Thessaly certainly needs 
agrarian reform. Unluckily, Greece has no money 
to finance a scheme of land purchase, and if she had, 
Turkey would refuse to allow her to expropriate the 
numerous Moslem landowners, whose rights are defined 
by treaty. 

* 7 * 

WE are glad to see the record of the results of the 
scheme of afforestation set up jointly by the Local 
Government Board and the Leeds Corporation in the 
Washburn Valley. The scheme has been developing 
since 1905, fed by grants from Mr. Burns’s Department. 
Within that period it has planted 638 acres with 
2,523,000 trees, at a cost of £9,643, and has paid in 
wages £5,678 17s. 2d. The weekly average of men 
employed has been small, but the totals are consider- 
able. On the whole, the work seems to have been 
economically done, and to have shown good moral re- 
sults. It certainly offers an excellent working model 
for further experiments under the Development Act. 


* * 7 


Oxrorp has won the Boat Race by 34 lengths, 
having rowed the course in 20 minutes 14 seconds. Her 
crew led continuously from Harrod’s, and at Barnes 
Bridge, where few races are left undecided, were two 
lengths ahead. There was little of a race after the first 
mile and a-half. The winners were one of the most 
powerful and quite the heaviest crew that ever rowed 
at Putney, but their earlier crudeness and faults of 
style made some critics doubtful whether Cambridge 
might not just row them down. These doubts vanished 
before the day of the race. Oxford retained the length 
and strength of their stroke, the firm and steady 
appearance of which was verified in the trials with 
scratch crews, while Cambridge still rowed short, and 
showed weakness at the finish of the stroke. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


TO RESTORE THE CONSTITUTION. 


Tue Liberal Party will be content to see that, in the 
terse and workmanlike resolutions now before the country, 
the Government adhere in the main to the line of attack 
on the House of Lords marked out for them, after careful 
consideration of the alternatives, by the Cabinet of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
instinct of the people then and now have approved this 


Common sense and the 


tactic, and its acceptance by a majority of about one 
hundred members of this Parliament will attest its wis- 
dom as practical politics. The scheme now proposed 
for the re-establishment of representative government in 
this country differs in four respects from the resolution 
of June, 1907. 
the Lords had only violated the general spirit of the 
Last November they broke through the 
foundation of its law and custom. Therefore all power 
of dealing with Money Bills has to be formally reserved to 


When that motion was proposed, 


Constitution. 


where the province of finance begins andends. On their 
side the Lords are still protected by their resolution 
against tacking, but now that the old, “ flexible ’’ British 
is, thanks to the peers, to stiffen into 
written forms, the powers of the Upper House will be 
under an Act of Parliament, and they will have to yield 
obedience to it. 


Constitution 


The second change is less important. 
The machinery of conferences between the two Houses 
is done away with, and the Lords are given a choice of 
taking or leaving a measure sent up to them by the 
House of Commons for a period of two years, after which 
The idea of con- 
ferences was never popular, and that of a third con- 
ference was plainly superfluous. 


it becomes law over their heads. 


It pre-supposed an 
equality between the two Houses, which could never be 
admitted in the case of finance, and the habit of con- 
ferences might well have crystallised into a right. This, 
in its turn, would have conferred the joint voting power 
existing under some Colonial Constitutions. A small 
and strictly limited House might conceivably come into 
some such method of conciliation with the Commons. 
It would never be conceded to the present House, in face 
of its claim to root up the representative system from 
its base. The third change from the form of the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman resolution represents a distinct improve- 
ment. The earlier scheme confined the power of 
limiting the Veto of the Lords to the work of a single 
Parliament. Within the two years preceding a Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, measures resisted by the Lords would 
have to fall still-born. Under the Asquith resolutions 
the two years’ interval between the proposal and the 
passage of a disputed Bill is retained, but if the country 
approve the measure, its re-introduction in the New 
Parliament is certain, and a two years’ suspension 
cannot be enforced against it. To secure a more frequent 
reference to the will of the people, which is a clear con- 
sequence of the restriction of the will of the Lords, the 
duration of Parliament is to be limited to five years. 





| rejected Bills in an autumn session. 


the Commons, and the Speaker is made the judge of | fore, retain the two powers of revision and delay which 








What, therefore, is the real body and purpose of 
the governing system which the resolutions set up? They 
do not directly touch a Tory House of Commons, save 
so far as, by strengthening and assuring the counter- 
stroke of democracy, they tend to make extreme reaction 
dangerous. For a democratic House of Commons, on the 
other hand, they do provide a modest run of freedom. 
Out of a life of five years it will possess just three of 
After that it will pass into a period of minor 
activity, coupled with a preparation for a renewed lease 
of fairly unfettered life, and a prospect of handing on 
to its successors the second harvest of its labors. 
During the whole of this period, it will be sub- 
ject to the moral restraint of the Lords, and to its 
critical assault; that is to say, to the only kind of 
modifying force compatible with democracy. It will also 
have to meet the rebuff, and, to some extent, the dis- 
credit, of losing a valuable measure for two years, and 
must reckon on a formidable argument being set up in the 


full vigor. 


country against it. This interval cannot be cut down, aswe 
thought it could be cut down by means of the Campbell- 
Bannerman resolution, through the device of re-passing 
The Lords, there- 


the Victorian constitutionalists assigned to them as 
representing their rights in the State, and they gain 
an earlier and more certain reference to the electors 
than the present Constitution contemplates. At a not 
distant date, this state of things may merge into tri- 
ennial Parliaments. The resolutions therefore imply a 
certain give-and-take between the two Houses. The 
House of Commons retains its predominance, but only 
on condition of accepting a frequent recurrence to the 
source of its authority. In practice, the pressure which 
will drive it to the people will come from the House 
of Lords. These are large concessions, which take us far 
from Single-Chamber government, and give British 
democracy only moderate and deliberate powers of 
advance. If the House of Lords refuse such a Constitu- 
tion, they will not get such an offer again; and their 
refusal to treat will stamp them as “ out’’ for a Revolu- 
tion, based on the subversive act of last November. 
Refuse they will ; for while they play their election- 
eering comedy, with the idea that, like children who 
act, their parts are taken for real, their one substantial 
proposal is to slip out of the hands of the Crown, to 
give their body a fixed status and legally assigned 
numbers, enabling them to claim complete equality with 
the Commons. If, therefore, the Ministry were really 
proposing a Single-Chamber system, it could say with 
perfect truth that it was setting up government by the 
people, while the Lords proposed to organise government 
against them. But, in fact, the Ministerial resolutions are 
Conservatism itself compared with the Rosebery Report. 
What means have the Government of enforcing them? 
That of a House of Commons newly arisen from the “ Will 
to Power” of the nation. Who presents that will? The 
acting Minister. Who executes it? The Crown. “The 
will of the Crown,’’ says Lord Courtney in “ The Working 
Constitution of the United Kingdom,” “is now the will 
of the Minister, and the Minister is a person possessing the 
confidence of the House of Commons, which represents the 
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will of the nation. If on rare occasions of transcendent 
importance the Crown sets aside the will of the Minister, 
the step is defensible only on the assumption that the 
Minister no longer represents the national will, and it 
cannot be taken unless another Minister is found ready 
to accept the responsibility of a different advice.’’ Who 
disputes this dictum? It is little more than a summary 
of older authorities. And yet it lays down the pro- 
position that on occasionsof “ transcendent importance,”’ 
like this occasion, the King is bound by the advice of his 
Ministers, and can only reject it when he thinks that 
the country is not behind them. But what evidence 
hostile to the Resolutions could the King possibly collect 
when he knows, first, that they represent a majority 
of one hundred or more in the Commons and of some 
hundreds of thousands in the country, and, secondly, 
that the Parliament was elected precisely on this issue 
a few weeks ago? Never was a question put more 
clearly and authoritatively than that on which the 
Resolutions are based. And what alternative counsels 
could Mr. Balfour give? He could not face the 
House of Commons. He would be thrown out the 
moment he appealed to it. He could only ask for 
leave to put the same question to the constituents twice 
over. Even this stage could not be reached if Lord 
Courtney correctly interprets his Dicey and Bagehot, 
for a recent election sets the great central wheel of our 
governing system going at its top speed, and with its 
utmost power of grinding corn to make the people’s 
bread. 

Here, then, is the true British Constitution which 
the Resolutions exhibit and enforce, in contrast with the 
sham Constitution which Revolution-mongers in the Lords 
are dressing up for the elections. It ismost necessary that 
the whole body of anti-Vetoists in the Commons should 
support them, whatever be their views of the ultimate 
form of Parliamentary government in this country ; for if 
they fail, even by a single vote, the presentation to the 
King and the Lords losesso much authority. The Govern- 
ment is now square with its pledges, as to the form of the 
attack on the Lords; but the tremendous battle for the 
full recovery of representative rights is before us, and it 
should be fought with equal discipline and ardor by 
each division of the Progressive army. 





THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE ASQUITH 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Tue first step to clearing the issue has been gained by the 
presentment of the Asquith resolutions. But stages 
no less critical are yet to come, and if the fight is to go 
forward on a clear field, disentangled from all irrelevant 
controversy, very careful consideration will have to be 
given to ways and means. It may be assumed that in 
one form or other the Asquith resolutions will have to be 
enforced by the judgment of the people. Whether this 
need necessarily involve a second General Election is not 
so clear. There is an alternative of which we will speak 
in a moment. But let us observe first that, an election 
being a possible contingency, it is above all things neces- 





sary that the issue should be unmistakably the Veto 
and nothing else. It would be the gravest mistake to 
entangle the question of the Veto with that of the 
Budget, while, if the Government should be defeated on 
the Budget or on the preliminary motions necessary to 
the passage of the Budget, the result could only be the 
direst confusion. We are not quite sure that either the 
Government or the Irish Party have given fully adequate 
consideration to this point. Mr. Redmond is conscious 
that he has on one or two notable occasions spoken the 
mind of the British Liberals in this Parliament more 
fully than their own leaders have done. But he natur- 
ally does not envisage the electoral position in 
Great Britain with their eyes. Their fate, of course, 
is not his concern, but what is very much his concern 
is that the Government should be able to put the 
question of the Veto to the country. This it will not 
be able to do if it is beaten on the Budget. If it is 
forced to appeal to the electors by the refusal of the 
House of Lords to entertain the Veto resolutions or to 
pass the Veto Bill, then the case will be perfectly clear. 
The question of the Veto comes to the front of itself. 
But while the controversy is pending, while the Lords 
are debating the resolutions on the Bill, the country 
will expect the Government to proceed with the finan- 
cial provision for the year. If they fail to do so, they 
will lose credit. If they are beaten in the attempt to 
do so, a new issue arises, and the issue of the Veto will 
fall into the second place. We do not say or think 
that the Budget need pass through all its stages 
before the Veto question comes to a head; but we see 
clearly that if the Government encounter defeat on the 
preliminaries, the controversy will be closed. A new 
issue will arise, and the Veto will slumber and sleep. 
We may, therefore, fairly demand, both of the Govern- 
ment and of the Irish, so much of give and take as will 
avoid a breach on the question of the Budget, and thus 
remove the Veto from practical politics. 

To carry the Veto Bill against the forces arrayed 
against it requires, we have admitted, the authority of 
popular ratification. Does this necessitate a General 
Election? We think not. The object of the election 
would be to obtain a direct popular vote on a specific 
issue. It is a unique issue. It is an issue between the 
two Houses of Parliament, such as has not arisen since 
1832. The Peers have repeatedly appealed to the 
opinion of the people, for whom they claim to be trus- 
tees. Why, in this single and supreme instance, should 
not the people decide, not by electing a new House 
of Commons, but by giving a vote, aye or no, upon the 
Veto Limitation Bill? Such a course, it may be said, is 
unprecedented, but so is the entire political situation. 
It was not the House of Commons that began this 
revolution. It was the House of Lords. That body 
has put the Government and the House of Commons in 
an impossible position, and its adherents cannot com- 
plain if novel methods are breught into use to deal with 
the situation. But, it will be said, the practice will 
become a precedent. The authority of Parliament will 
be sapped by subjection to the arbitrament of a popular 
vote, and the Referendum will become a recognised part 
of our institutions. There is not the smallest reason 
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to suppose any consequence of the kind. An 
appeal to the people is suggested in this instance, not in 
the least as something permanently necessary to the 
working of the Constitution, but as something which 
will set the old Constitution—resting on the predomin- 
ance of the House of Commons—on its feet again. That 
Constitution the Lords overthrew, first by the repeated 
destruction of Liberal Bills, and finally by the rejec- 
tion of the Budget. The object of the Veto Bill is to 
restore the supremacy of the House of Commons, not to 
override it, to re-establish representation, but not to 
supersede it. The proposal of an appeal to the people 
is accordingly being supported by many who are reso- 
lutely opposed to anything like a provision for a popular 
appeal as a part of the regular working machinery of 
the Constitution. It is put forward, not as a normal 
constitutional instrument, but as a means of dealing 
with the present extra-constitutional situation. 

If the proposal for direct appeal to the people is 
dismissed, which we trust will not happen, only one 
If there is to be a General 
Election the issue this time must be clearly understood. 


thing remains to be said. 


The voter in January believed that in casting his vote 
for the Government he was helping to bring into 
existence a Veto Bill, which would be carried through 
into law by recourse, if necesary, to the creation of peers. 
At the coming election, if it is to come, he must not 
merely believe this, he must know it. To go to the 
country with a vague repetition of the Albert Hall 
speech would be to meet with stony apathy and in- 
difference on the part of the mass of Liberal electors. 
Why, they will ask, should they repeat in May the vote 
they gave in January? What is the difference between 
the months? Why is a May vote to effect what a January 
vote failed to achieve? What is the sense of putting the 
same question to them twice? The Government must 
not put the same question. They must be in a position 
to say that they have advised his Majesty that the settle- 
ment of the relationship between the two Houses can 
no longer be postponed ; that no Liberal Ministry can 
take office or continue in office without the means 
of settling it in their hands; that this means must 
involve a wholesale creation of peers; that they may 
have to advise his Majesty that such a creation will be 
necessary, and that, if such a creation is not made with- 
out a second appeal to the country, it is the point 
on which they would of necessity seek the authority 
of the electors. If this can be plainly and un- 
mistakably set| out before the people, they will, 
we believe, understand the situation and give the 
Government the authority which it desires. If it is 
not made perfectly plain, they will merely resent the 
turmoil and confusion of a second election of which they 
will be convinced no good result can come. They will 
abstain from active interest, and the authority of the 
Lords will be established, not because the country desires 
it, but because it despairs of being resolutely led to the 
final assault. This must net be. The best and safest 
course is a direct appeal to the verdict of the people on 
the issue of the Veto, separated from all the entangling 
controversies of an election. This failing, the single 
possible alternative is an unambiguous pledge to carry 





the Veto Bill into law by the method appointed by the 
Constitution of overcoming the resistance of the Lords. 





THE WINDOW-DRESSING OF THE LORDS. 


Ir is a characteristic feat of self-deception that the 
general tenor of the House of Lords debate should 
convey the impression that its participants are urged by 
a genuine and purely spontaneous zeal for reform which 
happens to approach the plane of actuality just when an 
utterly unjustifiable assault upon their privileges is 
threatened. The prominent part taken by such men as 
Lords Rosebery, Curzon, and Newton, who can point to 
a past record of. reform proposals, serves to give a thin 
veneer of speciousness to the deception. But it must 
not be supposed that this feint of voluntary action is 
designed merely to save their face and to furnish elec- 
tioneering fodder to the Tory Party for the next appeal 
to the country. A careless reading of the debates on 
Lord Rosebery’s resolutions might lead to the conclusion 
that after such a revelation of divergent feelings and 
notions nothing would be done. But though, doubtless, 
Lord Halsbury’s “stand fast” attitude was inwardly 
admired by many of his hearers, there was no disposi- 
tion to adopt it. Why? If Lord Rosebery had 
brought forward his proposals a year ago, there would 
have been a strong party of the Lords in favor of rejec- 
tion or indefinite postponement. But since that time 
something has happened. The Lords themselves are 
conscious of sin, though refusing to confess. They know 
they have committed an outrage upon the Constitution. 
Not half a dozen would have the effrontery to adopt the 
amazing plea of Lord Halsbury that “The 25th of 
Edward I. still stood upon the Statute Book, and was 
the justification of what the Lords had done.’”’ No; 
amid all the pretence of brazening it out, there is the 
feeling that they have yielded to a temptation, and 
that after the fall they must find a fig-leaf to cover their 
shame. 

It must not be forgotten that their evident concern 
is to defend, not last year’s House of Lords, but this 
year’s. Representatives of such various interests and 
attitudes as Lords Curzon and Cromer, the Marquess of 
Salisbury, and the Duke of Northumberland, agree in a 
persistent refusal to consider the abandonment of the 
Lords’ new claims upon control of finance. Their whole 
attitude towards reform is directed by a stubborn deter- 
mination to keep intact, if they can, their full right to 
defeat all legislative proposals which come to them from 
the Commons. In order to do this, they must be able to 
give specious support to the contention that in some 
higher or esoteric sense they are more truly representa- 
tive of the permanent welfare of the people than is the 
House of Commons. One or two speakers in the debate 
rashly vented the phrase “ vested interests,’’ but its in- 
troduction was felt to be so inappropriate that it was im- 
mediately frowned down. 
the Lords or demanding “reform’’ in a spirit of 
hostility, it was an evidently artful device to formulate 


Since no one was attacking 


supposititious criticism and then make graceful con- 


cessions to meet it. In the spirit of this game, 
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Lord Lansdowne, following the lead of the reforming 
peers, pretended that the dissatisfaction with the 
Upper House was not with its powers but with its com- 
position, and that in objecting to its composition it was 
the promiscuous principle of heredity on the one hand, 
and the disparity of political parties upon the other 
hand, that were the objects of censure. The “strength 
and efficiency ’’ which were so earnestly desired must 
be interpreted in close relation to this pretended criti- 
cism. A House of Lords which is to retain full power 
over legislation and finance, the right of forcing a 
General Election when it likes, and of preventing the 
King from future free exercise of his prerogative of 
making Peers of Parliament, must, it is felt, be brought 
into some specious conformity with modern ideas of 
government. 

This involves a curtailment of the purely here- 
ditary composition of the House of Lords, and some 
infusion of meritorious outsiders whose numbers and 
mode of entrance shall not be such as to give them any 
real control. To this Lord Lansdowne accedes, after 
pouring cold water upon most of the practical proposals 
for introducing influential representation. “I for one 
am in favor of a change which shall bring us outwardly 
and visibly into close touch with the democracy of 
this country.’’ The words we here italicise carry the 
whole purpose of the reform proposals. It is window- 
dressing. “ Undesirables”’ may go, and then we shall 
have a House of “deserving” peers. “It would put 
the House in a better position,” said the Duke of 
Walbottle, “to be able to say to the whole world that 
there were no ‘ undesirables’ there.”’ “Tt would,” 
urged Lord Rosebery, “ have rather a damaging appear- 
ance’ to maintain that a peer has a “ vested right to 
legislate.’’ In a similar spirit the political leaders 
dealt with the inequality of parties. Not merely is 
such great disparity an open scandal, but it offends the 
sportsmanlike instincts of noble lords. So Lord Lans- 
downe is prepared to sanction “a well-thought-out and 
restricted scheme for the purpose of bringing into this 
House from time to time a number of members who 
would adequately represent that particular set of poli- 
tical opinions which happened at the time to be inade- 
quately represented in the House as it stood.”” The 
mind of the House evidently oscillated between this 
notion of setting up a rival team to play the great Par- 
liamentary game, and the loftier notion of superior 
beings with a cross-bench mind, independent, and en- 
dowed with a sweet reasonableness and a patriotic 
detachment. 

Lord Crewe pierced this flummery with a sharp 
thrust of interrogation: “ Does this mean that noble 
lords want victory to be a little more creditable, but 
desire it to remain equally certain?’’ It was distinctly 
clever of the Lords to place in the forefront of the 
fight the principle of heredity, conscious that they 
can afford here to make large concessions without im- 
pairing the real purpose for which this House exists, 
viz., to defend the vested interests of landowners, licence- 
holders, and other economic favorites, against the new 
popular demands for equality of opportunity and a 
sound policy of taxation. They are well aware that a 





reform which would admit by fixed qualification, by 
nomination, or even by election, a number of outsiders, 
identified by intellectual sympathy, and probably by 
business and social connections, with the higher economic 
stratum, would in the future furnish a stronger barrier 
of defence to their interests than can be obtained by 
maintaining intact the present hereditary House. Nay, 
they have the sense to recognise that a considerable 
infusion of rich Liberals would, by presenting a show 
of political equality, cut the claws of radical reformers. 

The events of the last twelve months, however, have 
not only taught the Lords how to defend, they have 
taught the people what to attack. Nothing will have 
been gained for popular self-government by merely 
mutilating or even by eradicating the hereditary prin- 
ciple. The root evil is not there. Any of the lines of 
reform proposed, or likely to be adopted, would leave 
the Second Chamber in the control of men whose in- 
terests and sympathies will continue to be in conflict 
upon vital issues of policy with those of the general body 
of the people. The power of such a House will be 
utilised to stop the car of progress. A “strong and 
efficient ’’ House of Lords means a weak and inefficient 
House of Commons, and an enfeebled, unprogressive 
people. No sane-sighted Liberal will entertain any 
proposal to reconstruct the House of Lords until it has 
been stripped, not only of its recently stolen powers, but 
of all powers to prevent the popular will expressing 
itself in acts of government. 





THE PUBLIC LAW OF EUROPE. 
Tae remarkable manifesto on behalf of Finland which 
has just been issued by a powerful group of European 
jurists is notable, not merely for what it states, but also 
for what it assumes. No one will be found, outside the 
ranks of the Russian bureaucracy and its interested satel- 
lites, to question the ruling of a committee so distin- 
guished on a point of law. What Professor Westlake, 
Sir Edward Fry, and Sir Frederick Pollock among 
British jurists, with Professors Anschiitz von Bar, 
Lapradelle, and Nys among their Continental colleagues 
have determined with unanimity may be taken to be a 
final reading of the public law of Europe. Two of them 
are members of the Hague Tribunal ; a third was lately 
a member, and all of them exert in their own countries 
a decisive authority in matters of international right. 
If the Hague Tribunal could be brought to determine 
this issue, we can hardly doubt that it would answer the 
questions put to it by the Finns as these jurists have 
answered them. Indeed, the moral value of a voluntary 
opinion such as this is, in some respects, higher than that 
of a constituted Court. A Court, when once it is seized 
with a case, must pronounce in honor and conscience 
upon it. Its members might have preferred to keep 
silent, and behind their verdict, intellectually honest 
though we assume it to be, there need be no great weight 
of feeling or conviction. But a jurist who volunteers an 
opinion which will certainly irritate Russia, and pro- 
bably displease the Foreign Office of his own country, 
presumably feels strongly. The declaration assures us 
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that Finland has a solemn treaty right to the autonomy 
which she now enjoys, and that the coup d’état which 
the Russian Government proposes would be a violation of 
her Constitution. Behind the scientific phrasing of the 
manifesto, it is fair in all the circumstances to assume 
that there is an anxious desire to avert a grave wrong. 
For how much does such a rendering of abstract 
right count in the modern world? The forces on the 
other side are apparent, and they are measurable. There 
is the fanatical jealousy of anything non-Russian, which 
has steadily inspired the Russian Court and (somewhat 
less consistently) the Russian bureaucracy since the 
Slavophils first began their work in the ’sixties. More 
practical is the dread of the example which a free com- 
munity established within sight of St. Petersburg itself 
presents to the Russian intellectuals. The police have 
long been bent on regarding Finland as the centre in 
which all the plots that they are busied alternately in 
hatching and detecting have their origin and find their 
strategic base. There is lastly, and perhaps most potent 
of all, the desire of the hungrier Russian bureaucrat 
to have opened to him a province relatively wealthy 
The destruction of Finnish 
autonomy means, in short, the satisfaction of character- 


and populous for spoliation. 


istic prejudices, the flattering of a reactionary grudge, 
the simplification of the work of the police, but, above 
all, it means new careers, fresh promotions, and, in 
Against this what avails the verdict 
of a handful of foreign jurists? 


plain words, loot. 
The jurists were equally 
clear in their condemnation of the annexation of Bosnia, 
and in that case the Powers had a status which they 
cannot claim in this Finnish question. The contract 
on which the rights of Finland rest was an instrument 
which bound only the Tsars and the people of the 
Duchy. 
portant, however, to remember that the whole position 
of Russia in Europe rests indirectly on public opinion. 
To the sedulous goodwill of her ally and her friend she 
owes the preservation of her status as a Great Power. 
To the courtesies of monarchs she is indebted as the 
bulwark which has preserved her from the full impact 


In the mechanics of this problem it is im- 


of a hostile popular judgment. To the nursing of certain 
financiers she owes her immunity from bankruptcy. 
From time to time such an episode as the release on 
bail of Nicholas Tchaykowsky and his ultimate acquittal 
betrays her sensitiveness to public opinion. Nothing 
but the knowledge that the Press of England and the 
United States were interested in him saved him from 
the fate which has overtaken a score of Social Democratic 
deputies whose acts and opinions were not more ob- 
Finland could 
not disappear from among the free communities of 
Europe without a sensible addition to the external 
difficulties which Russia already has to face. The im- 
portance of the jurists’ protest lies in this, that it 
assures the lay mind of the plain man who already re- 
spects the Finns and desires to see them free, that his 
instincts and his wishes are no mere matter of sentiment. 

It is a morbid appetite which drives a Power in- 
capable of assuring the health of its own body politic to 
devour the lesser nations within its sphere of influence. 
There is a certain parallel between the case of Persia 


noxious to the ruling clique than his. 








and the case of Finland. But if in the one instance it 
is a hope and a possibility which stands in danger of 
extinction, in the other it is a splendid and admirable 
actuality. It is an integral piece of European civilisa- 
tion which is threatened in this ruin of Finland. It is 
a people whose windows have always looked to the West, 
democratic in its institutions as it is Protestant in re- 
ligion, advanced in its conceptions of social life and 
duty, in the foremost van in all questions of education 
and social reform, a pioneer with Norway in the en- 
franchisement of women. It is painful to read of the 
degradation which Russian rule has brought to the re- 
mote Caucasus. But the peril of Finland is a menace 
from a half-Oriental despotism to a free Western com- 
munity. Our sympathy is something more than a 
platonic sentiment. There is in it an active sense of 
fraternity. Already the danger is sufficiently real. 
The autonomous institutions of Finland are suspended. 
Its administration, under a notably reactionary 
Governor, assisted by officials drawn for the most part 
from the army and the navy, is already more Russian 
than Finnish. The central Government has claimed and 
exercised a power of veto of legislation which paralyses 
the whole work of self-government. But the final act 
of usurpation is still delayed. We know that, under the 
pretext of providing for the regulation of interests 
common to the Duchy and the Empire, M. Stolypin pro- 
poses to invest the Duma, in which four Finnish mem- 
bers are henceforth to sit, with the power to legislate 
for Finland. The questions with which it will be com- 
petent to deal include the whole range of government, 
and it would be difficult to mention a single important 
function of a modern State which will be reserved for the 
Finnish Diet. When the autonomy of Ireland was de- 
stroyed, at least the consent of the Irish Parliament was 
purchased by bribes and honors. But it is not proposed 
in the case of Finland to have recourse even to that 
formality. The blow, when it falls, will be a stroke of 
Finland, 
if M. Stolypin adheres to his programme, will be rased, 
and that without so much as a show of negotiation, from 
the status of a nation, to which it was raised by the 
solemn oath of the Tsar Alexander I. For our part we 
are reluctant to admit that this country lacks the means 
to prevent so gross a violation of the public law of 
Europe. 


superior force which stoops to no disguises. 


We have no status for any formal or official 
intervention. But this at least we can command—that 
from the day when this wrong is consummated no voice 
which claims to speak from British public opinion shall 
venture to talk of any intimacy, of any friendship, be- 
tween ourselves and the Russian autocracy without the 
certainty of a sharp disclaimer and a general repudia- 
tion. Whatever be our official relations, no entente 
It shall not and 
cannot be concluded unless the liberties of Finland are 
respected. 


cordiale has yet been consummated. 





THE CONFUSION OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Arter a year in the White House President Taft might 
well sympathise with Danton’s despairing plea of pity 
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for those who “meddle in the government of men.” 
Wherever he turns he sees nothing but dissension and 
revolt, a dissatisfied nation and a distracted party. 
Twelve months ago he entered on his office amid some 
at least of the omens of a successful reign. He was 
popular both with the people and the party leaders; he 
had just received the largest majority ever accorded to a 
Presidential candidate ; after the boisterous days of the 
Rooseveltian epoch it looked as though an era of good 
feeling, and of steady, unspectacular achievement were 
about to set in. Every one of these anticipations has 
been falsified. The Republicans are more torn by strife 
to-day than at any moment since the Civil War; the 
President, if he has maintained his personal popularity 
intact, has somehow got out of touch with the country, 
and has forfeited its confidence not in his intentions 
but in his methods; there is no clear sign of leadership 
anywhere ; the Statute-book has received but one addi- 
tion—and that one the Payne Tariff Act, a measure 
almost universally execrated; and the prospect of a 
Democratic victory at the Congressional elections next 
November is far more imminent than the prospect that 
Mr. Taft will pass an item of his programme into law. 
Many forces and factors have combined to produce what 
is hardly less than a deadlock. Mr. Taft suffers by com- 
parison with the dramatic personality and showy tactics 
of his predecessor. He is unable to cow the Conservative 
leaders of his party, as Mr. Roosevelt cowed them, by 
vivid, irresistible appeals to popular sentiment ; and the 
methods of persuasion which he prefers were proved by 
the history of the Payne Tariff Act to be wholly in- 
adequate to overcome the resistance of the Reactionaries. 
He suffers still more from the infection into American 
politics of issues that correspond with none of the normal 
lines of party division, and that attract men or repel 
them with little regard for affiliations and catch-words 
that are fast becoming meaningless. 

These new and disruptive issues have been brought 
into being by the struggle of the American people to 
free themselves from the grip of plutocracy and privi- 
lege. “ How are we to curb the money-power, to bring 
the great industrial corporations under the control of 
the Government, to master the railways before they 
master us, to rescue politics from the domination of 
organised wealth, to preserve the natural resources of 
the country from reckless exploitation by the speculator, 
to make the common welfare and not the convenience or 
the cupidity of special interests the motive-power of 
legislation? ’’ Those are the questions that Americans are 
asking themselves ; and it is Mr. Roosevelt’s one contri- 
bution to the moral and social progress of his country 
that he should have raised them. If he did nothing 
else, he tried to educate his fellow-citizens to see that 
the public interest is something beyond the sum total 
of private interests. The policies he formulated set up 
the nation and its welfare as the supreme object of 
public endeavor; but when he tried to translate them 
into Acts of Congress he was met, first, by the in- 
tricacies and limitations of the Constitution, and the 
weakness of the American form of government for posi- 
tive action ; and, secondly, by the fact that his proposals 


fitted in with none of the usual party formule. The 








same difficulties face Mr. Taft. There are Conservative 
Republicans and Radical Republicans, Conservative 
Democrats and Radical Democrats. The Conservatives 
in each party oppose, and the Radicals in each party 
favor, the “ Roosevelt policies’’ which Mr. Taft tries 
laboriously but ineffectively to forward. But as 
it is the Conservatives who are in control of the Re- 
publican Party both in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, and as Mr. Taft lacks the qualities that 
might drive them into submission, and intends, indeed, 
to act with them and not against them, his progress so 
far has been trifling. 

The situation here sketched almost explains by itself 
the activities of the “insurgents’’ in the Senate and 
the overthrow last Saturday of “Cannonism’”’ in the 


”? 


House. The “insurgents’’ are a group of enthusiastic 
Senators, mainly from the Middle West, who are whole- 
hearted subscribers to the Roosevelt policies, who believe 
that Mr. Taft is sacrificing them without quite realising 
it, and who were revolted by the shameless barter of 
the common welfare to special interests revealed by the 
Payne Tariff Act. They are wholly sceptical of any 
good results from Mr. Taft’s policy of seeking to coax 
the Conservatives into accepting measures they abhor. 
The President, therefore, finds himself politically allied 
with the men whose general attitude towards politics 
he most dislikes, and politically alienated from the men 
who, like himself, chiefly desire to write the Roosevelt 
policies on the Statute Book. He supports the Con- 
servatives with whom he disagrees because they are the 
official and recognised leaders of the party, and to quarrel 
with them is to destroy his last chance of getting any- 
thing done. He reprimands the Radicals for their lack 
of party loyalty, although he and they have the same 
goal. The country, meanwhile, fails to understand the 
situation or to grasp what Mr. Taft is driving at, and 
the Party revolves in a whirlpool of uncertainty and 
recrimination. 





Lite and Petters. 





“THE RELIGIOUS LIFE.” 


“Tr is as different,’’ wrote Teresa, “ teaching girls and 
managing a great number of them together, from teach- 
ing boys, as white is from black. I have experience of 
what many women together are like. God deliver us.” 
In England still the conventual life is something 
foreign, exotic; maintained by a Church which has been 
for three centuries an alien and a mystery. Men and 
women gaze at the high walls or distant roofs of 
monastery or convent, wonder what kind of existence is 
carried on there; a natural expectation of some high de- 
gree of sanctity clashes with a traditional and hereditary 
distrust of monasticism. In France and Italy the 
convent life is dead; in other countries, Ireland, 
Spain, Southern Germany, it is part of the nor- 
mal machinery ‘of civilisation, the subject of little 
curiosity or disquietude. A certain percentage of 
the female population finds a vocation in one of 
the very various forms of common or ascetic life as 
naturally as another percentage finds a vocation in matri- 
mony. Both are life-long obligations, both involve con- 
siderable risk, at an early age, of making a wrong choice ; 
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in both a wrong choice means an enduring calamity. 
Both also, if all the truth were known, offer every varia- 
tion of happiness, of misery, and of what is more general, 
of variations in happiness and misery. Occasional 
volumes of protest, by those who have found the com- 
munal and religious life intolerable, reveal the old diffi- 
culty of Teresa. Occasional experiences, voiced in modern 
playwright or novelist, give expression to the dull 
wretchedness, of man and woman once happily married, 
in many respectable suburban dwellings. In any case the 
modern indifferent civilisation has still to solve the 
problem which in religious countries is partly met by the 
conventual system. There is not yet offered to the un- 
married daughters of a poorish household any life of 
dignity, service, and contentment. The nightmare 
vision of Mr. Huxtable’s household at Denmark Hill 
in the “ Madras House,” with the six unmarried daugh- 
ters aging visibly into a community of timid, quarrel- 
some old maids, suggests that the present system may 
not, after all, be the final word in the matter. 

Two little books—a protest and what is in fact, 
if not in name, an answer—reveal the two extremes of 
the picture—the supreme satisfaction of the “ religious ”’ 
life when the vocation is present, the dreary torture of 
it when this is lacking. “The Escaped Nun,” by 
Margaret Moult (Cassell and Co.), gives the experience, 
presented in very naive and simple form, of a lady 
whose departure from a convent at East Bergholt caused 
some sensation—amongst those interested in such 
matters—a few months ago. The “escape’’ was of the 
simplest, consisting in walking out of an open gate and 
taking the train to London. But the story of life in 
an enclosed convent, if written with a certain tinge of 
bitterness, shows only too clearly the difficulty of “ many 
women together’’ where the inspiration is absent. 
From the first moment the novice revolted against rule 
and discipline. “I was not accustomed to being told 
when to go to the church, when to go for a walk, what 
to eat and when.’’ She complains of the food, finding 
even a grievance in the fact that the nuns are com- 
pelled to eat foreign, instead of English meat: she 
complains of the clothes—rough, heavy, uncomfortable: 
she complains of the “ laboriousness and monotony of 
the day.’’ The little trivial discomforts are always on 
the surface and tear the nerves to pieces. The Abbess 
visits the cells unexpectedly. “It was really very 
annoying to find that your cell had been turned upside 
down in your absence by the Superior. One never knew 
when to expect her.’’ She complains that “a postulant 
must be ready for all kinds of manual labour.’”’ The 
promotion of another novice before her fills her with 
a kind of hysteric anger—‘ I had endured so much, but 
the thought of having to give up my rank never occurred 
to me.’’ “ For many and many a month bitterness rose 
in my heart hourly, reminded as I was at every step 
that I had lost my rank, which even the Rule insists 
that the monks should have.’’ A chief grievance is the 
arrival of a new Abbess, who has a new laid egg for tea 
while the nuns eat bread and butter. So the confession 
continues—very human, very pitiful, with no particular 
“revelations ’’ but the impossibility of the convent life 
to one still desperately concerned with food and decora- 
tion and “rank” and comfort, and all the trivial, 
friendly, aimless things which make up the daily 
existence of man and woman in the world. 

“The Life of an Enclosed Nun,’ by a Mother 
Superior (Fifield), shows the other side of the picture. 
If the first volume exhibits the Spanish convent as 
Teresa found it, the second exhibits it when she had 
completed her labors. “It is difficult to think that 
seculars pity us, instead of envying us,’’ this nun de- 
clares. “ Yet I can understand that to be a professed 
nun and not to have a vocation would be too terrible 
to be borne: the only thing to do would be to secure 
a dispensation and retire.’’ But with the vocation for 


the life of contemplation—as mysterious, as much a 
special gift as artistic genius, as love between man and 
maid—here is the opportunity through which the soul 
can mount into regions beyond: “To be always recol- 
lected, to be purged of all desire, to reach ‘ Das nichts’ 
—the divine Dark.” 


The very elements which seem so 





distasteful to the spirit still primarily concerned with 
kindliness and comfort, are the elements which to those 
who can follow “that undaunted daughter of Desires ’’ 
are most acceptable. Obedience becomes an act of wel- 
come, menial occupations, rude manual labor, spare, 
coarse food, things themselves desirable. St. Francis 
taught his brethren most chiefly to rejoice when they 
were subject to insults and abuse, or when the result 
of their collection from the charitable gave only the 
hardest crusts and most forbidding fare. To this 
Mother Superior the convent life is the way of 
Escape: the rule and bodily discipline through which 
the soul may be launched in exploration of a universe 
of amazing attraction. So, indeed, in all climes and 
centuries, this demand has been satisfied: in the 
Buddhist monks of Burmah, through all the ardors 
and aspirations of the Middle Ages, down even to the 
heart of a civilisation when comfort and security have 
offered a more certain counter appeal. In the case of 
this confession, the demand for solitude is more in- 
sistent than that for companionship. It is the life 
of the daily round, the conversation, the business of 
management, the incidents which in the enclosed life 
most resemble the life outside, which are the severest 
trial. So it has been with all the mystics: in many 
of whom—notably Teresa herself—humor, common sense, 
and great capacity for organisation have accompanied 
this great hunger of the soul for complete separation. 
No one of them has ever been able to describe it, except 
in metaphor confessed as altogether inadequate. With 
some it is a demand for Great Light, with others for 
Great Darkness—Vaughan’s “night where I in Him 
might live invisible and dim.’”’ With Jacopone it 
was thirst for the “End in Good unimagined and 
measureless light ’’; with Du Bellay, exaltation in “le 
grandeur du Rien ”’ and the passage of “le grand tout ’’ 
itself into nothingness. Augustine sought it in “the 
Quiet that lies beneath all the noises of the world.” 
But the metaphor most generally used is of fire: that 
consuming flame which forms the final step in the 
ascent of contemplation, the consummation of the “ Via 
Mystica.”” The demand for it is hidden amongst all 
humanity, and every man of genius is at heart some- 
thing of a mystic. Stevenson in the Cevennes, so- 
journs for the night in “the monastery of Our Lady 
of the Snows,’’ Burne-Jones cherishes for forty 
years the memory of the Carthusian monastery in 
Charlton forest, Carlyle demands throughout his 
tempestuous voyagings, for “a time that shall be always 
calm weather,’’ in “such a rest as God’s holy will has 
appointed and as no man knows.’’ In the Catholic con- 
vent the desire appears as the historic prayer, “ May the 
Lord kindle in us the fire of His love, and the flame of 
everlasting charity ’’: in the meditation which leads up 
from the “house and those therein,’’ through other 
worlds and universes, to God the Maker and the End 
of all. In such an enterprise “the real life of the 
nun,’’ this Mother Superior has a right to claim, “ is 
the inner life: the outer life is merely a routine the body 
learns to go through mechanically, and is of no im- 
portance. Progress in the spiritual life is our aim, and 
our goal is union with God.”’ 

The future of the conventual life, in a world 
becoming ever more rational and ease-loving, has often 
formed a subject of conjecture. It has been the 
centre from which the strongest have gone forth 
for the conquest of the world. It has been the 
refuge to which the weakest have fled from a world 
which has proved unendurable; the home of broken 
things. And it has been the shelter from which, 
in no active philanthropies, but as a place of de- 
tachment from irrelevant confusions, the Soul has set 
itself to voyage through the material universe to other 
regions beyond. The world is tolerant of the philan- 
thropies, and recognises the desirability of a refuge; it 
is intolerant or mildly incredulous of these adventures 
of the spirit. It would like to construct something of 
the nature of a common life for women, who, by choice 
or compulsion, remain single, in which active assistance 
in nursing, education, or kindness to the poor may 
provide the connecting bond formerly provided by re- 
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ligious exercises and austerities. The experiment will 
be doubtfully successful. Teresa’s experiences of “ what 
many women together are like” apart from such a 
discipline are not encouraging. James Mill, in the 
early sanguine days of the nineteenth century, pro- 
pounded a complete scheme of Church Reform. It was 
to abolish the articles, constitute a Church without 
dogmas or ceremonies, employ the clergy to give lectures 
on ethics, botany, political economy, “ besides holding 
Sunday meetings, dances (decent dances are to be 
specially invented for the purpose), and social meals, 
which would be a revival of the ‘agapai’ of the early 
Christians. For this purpose, however, it might be 
necessary to substitute tea and coffee for bread and 
wine.’’ This does not seem to promise that, as the 
conventual life dies gradually away, as for a number 
of reasons it is, we think, bound to die—possibly with- 
out the final regrets even of the Roman Church—any 
very powerful successor will be found for it. 





BODY AND SOUL. 


Ir we were suddenly told to think of the interval 
between the first and second Samnite wars, most of us, 
whether we were still at school or had long left it, 
would have but a misty and uninteresting idea. We 
should connect the subject only with lessons, usually 
uninteresting and misty things, and the familiar names 
would suggest to us nothing but hurried readings after 
football, hurried questions, and an imposition. That is 
the worst of education. Knowledge must form part of 
it, no matter how small a part, and the knowledge 
must be of the best. Yet the teaching of the best 
commonly brings it into disrepute, and what a boy has 
learnt at school may appear to him useless aud tedious 
up to his life’s end, unless the knowledge of it bestows 
a social distinction. But for the familiarity of casual 
or arduous training, with what excitement and admira- 
tion a grown man, who had known minds and camps 
and cities, would read Herodotus or Cesar or the Greek 
tragedies! No other literature would appear to him 
comparable to that, either for importance or perfection. 
Then, indeed, new worlds would enter into his vision, 
new stars and oceans. He would stand silent like Keats 
with Chapman’s Homer open before him. But Keats 
never had to do the Iliad by forty lines at a time, 
when he wanted to go on the river or to get home to 
his white mice. 

So when Mr. Arthur Gilkes, headmaster of Dulwich, 
publishes through Messrs. Simcox of Dulwich an 
account of life in Italy during an interval in the Samnite 
wars, and tells us that one act of a great tragedy in 
the history of the world was then being developed in 
the Italian peninsula, we are likely to remain indifferent. 
For our memories of Samnites are dreary or unpleasant, 
and we would gladly let the bones of the Romans and 
their enemies rest together in eternal peace. But when 
he goes on to tell us that “history presents many 
tragedies of the kind, many as complete and many more 
sudden, but none in which the issues at stake were 
more important to the world at large, and the nations 
acting were more interesting,’ then we are roused in 
spite of ourselves. We begin to look at things with 
minds alert, no longer benumbed by school association, 
and we see that the theme of the drama then being 
enacted was indeed “ the removal of the foremost nation 
in the world from its place.” It was the Greek nation 
that was being thus removed—in Italy by the growing 
power of savage little Rome, whom Greeks despised, 
and it is in Italy that Mr. Gilkes sets the scene of his 
significant episode in that long tragedy. But if we had 
not learnt our meagre history in separate compartments, 
we might also remember that in the very year he chooses 
for his story, the Macedonian at Cheronea destroyed 
the freedom of the Greek peoples in their proper home. 

The four sons who in the book come into touch 
with each other during this crisis of a world’s tragedy 
are a Greek, a Macedonian, a Roman, and a Jew— 
types of men representing the forces of mind, conduct, 
and religion already in sharp contact around the 





Mediterranean. Their story is told with the Greek 
irony, the restraint, and stubborn rejection of artifice 
habitual in the author’s works. The compressed style, 
half Spartan, half Socratic, is rather Greek than English, 
and may have passed through the writer’s mind first in 
Greek form, except where the narrative is military, and 
then the language is Roman. But just as from silent 
Spartans we have received the most memorable sentences 
of Greek conversation, so a bareness and brevity of 
expression here strengthen the irony and point. Speak- 
ing, for instance, of the Greek nation, the writer says, 
“The tonic of danger had come to it too late,’’ and 
leaves the matter there. So when a Macedonian 
heard a woman express an opinion upon an important 
subject, he turned towards her, we are told, “as much 
astonished as if a quadruped had spoken.”’ Or, again, 
we are told with simplicity that “it is an unpleasant 
thing for a commander when his troops are unwilling 
to face the enemy ’’; and of a Jew it is said, “In the 
management of this business Elias found himself cursed 
in the Psalms which he read or sung in his daily 
devotions.”’ Or, as a last example of many possible, 
we may take the sentence :— 


“It is a sight which impresses a man at any time to see 
an orderly body of 1,200 men or more, but when that body is 
an army moving upon the town in which he lives—in order to 
occupy it—the sight is so impressive as to be painful.” 


But it is not for the attraction of an ironic style, 
trained to lean and bony fitness, that we draw attention 
to the book; nor even for its vivid picture of that 
strange crisis in history and the lasting significance of 
the result. We do not know how it comes—perhaps it 
comes from the habit of a man who has always dealt 
with many and various natures, and has judged them 
rapidly—but all through the book we feel a peculiar 
sense of the intimate connection between body and soul. 
Probably it is unconscious in the writer—a matter of 
habit, as we said, from the need of divining character 
or intellect quickly, and often from the outward appear- 
ance, which betrays signs of danger or advantage that 
most of us ignore. But the careful descriptions of the 
people who appear in the story prove that the thought 
is not accidental; and perhaps the illustrations of the 
book prove the same, for, without exception, they are 
heads from statues chosen to represent the characters. 
There are many fine touches of insight into the mind 
besides: of one man we are told he was “ always self- 
conscious, and thus inclined to be sulky ’’; of another, 
that he displayed “the courteous and liberal curiosity 
of a man who knows he has a fine past behind him ”’ ; 
and of a heavy Roman general who prided himself on 
his wit, that “he began to be funny every evening.’’ 
But these observations are nearly always accompanied 
by some physical trait, some visible sign of an inward 
quality that may be grace or may be its opposite. 
“When I see you,” says a Greek, speaking of some- 
one’s future, “ you will be spare and hard and only a 
Roman, having been born a man.”’ 

Once, indeed, this tendency of the writer is con- 
sciously expressed, and in characteristic sentences :— 


“Everything helps to mould character,’’ he writes in his 
Greek manner, “little things as well as big things; not only 
heredity and teachers and great events, but little things such 
as short trousers or silver forks, or little bodily conditions such 
as a distorted nail or a crooked nose, or a high instep or a 
curl. These, by the constancy with which they either chasten 
or please their owners, do as much as anything to make each 
man what he is. It is here that the permanence of the body, 
as it is asserted in the doctrine of its resurrection, is revealed.” 


We all know from long custom how much the soul 
influences the body. We know that in the rough we 
can estimate a man, fairly well by his shape and face ; 
we can tell whether a man “ looks nice,’’ or is “ nice- 
looking,’’ as we say, though with a shade of difference in 
meaning. If we analyse, we can speak of a weak chin 
or a strong jaw, shifty eyes, and a bitter mouth. We 
know that a heavy ear means a Conservative, that un- 
ruly or upright hair means a revolutionist or impatient 
idealist, that a thick neck reveals power and, perhaps, 
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cruelty, that a pale face may be torpid, and a red 
face useless in debate. And so as to noses, we join 
Socrates in calling the straight nose serious and the tip- 
tilted nose charming or merry. “ You may know a man 
by his gait,’’ said the Preacher, and there is no 
mistaking the slouch of the book-worm, the politician’s 
stoop, as though the neck were over-burdened with the 
mighty brain, or the threatening uprightness of a 
Territorial. The various degrees of fatness and thinness 
imply greater diversities of soul than we have time to 
consider. We need only say that, though the poet tells 
us both Falstaff and Hamlet were fat, we know 
instinctively that one statement is necessarily true, and 
the other a misprint. 

These rough judgments are but the armory of daily 
life. By them we have learnt to protect ourselves more 
or less against the perils of our fellow men, just as a 
mother bird cowers under a hawk’s hovering wings, but 
lets the flapping heron pass. We have learnt that the 
body is from birth the expression of the soul, and 
that, as years go by, the soul writes on it a longer and 
plainer story. But Mr. Gilkes goes further still in the 
connection of the two. He turns the matter round, and 
shows us the body reacting upon the soul; and this 
observation is rarer and more serious. He first takes 
things connected with the body, but not actually part 
of it, such as short trousers and silver forks, one tending 
to abase the soul, the other to upraise it. What school- 
boy’s soul has not been chastened or warped by short 
trousers or their equivalent? The present writer used 
to tuck his short trousers into his socks under the 
pretence that all trousers were more becoming so. He 
remembers another boy, now a light to the Church, 
who as far as possible always walked with his left side 
close against a wall in the hope of concealing a parti- 
colored patch. Into the souls of both those things have 
entered, either to chasten or to warp. As to silver 
forks, their effect for good or evil can be studied in 
the souls of the House of Lords. 

But more intimate still is the influence of the 
body’s own defects or qualities—the little bodily con- 
ditions of which the author speaks, such as a distorted 
nail or a crooked nose, or a high instep, or acurl. Here 
again we have reasons either for abasement or for pride. 
To some families a high instep is a more vital evidence 
of superiority than a silver fork. We have known a boy 
eran of a curl than of winning a race; and as to 

elinda, when the meeting points dissevered the sacred 
hair from her fair head, we know what screams of horror 
rent the affrighted skies :— 


**Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast, 
When husbands or when lapdogs breathe their last.” 


So much for the causes of pride; but in regard to 
defects, the result upon the soul is more difficult to 
estimate. We should expect from them a lowliness and 
humility of spirit, but we are sometimes disappointed. 
Pope was not humble, nor was Quasimodo tame. His 


deformed foot did not make Byron lowlier than ordinary. 
men ; if possible, it made him more conceited than they ;. 


and to Cyrano his obtrusive nose was a cause of 
romantic glory. <A bodily defect seems likely to pro- 
mote aggressive self-consciousness rather than a reason- 
able humility, and that is, perhaps, the real motive 
that sets us on our guard at sight of it. The constancy 
with which it chastises its owner has not always the 
effect that we feel chastisement ought to have; other- 
wise, we should, of course, welcome it in other people 
wherever it appeared. 

It would be of interest to follow the subject further 
—to discover, for instance, what is the effect on the 
soul when a cause of bodily pride is removed; what 
change was noticed in Belinda when her lock was gone; 
whether a man advances or deteriorates when both his 
family insteps are carried away by a cannon shot. But 
now we have merely dwelt for a moment upon this 
strange intimacy between the body and its guest, re- 
vealing, as Mr. Gilkes says, the permanence of the body, 
if we must also assume the permanence of the soul. In 
the Philosopher’s famous prayer to Pan, he concludes 
with the words, “ May the outward and the inward man 





— 





be at one.” It is a beautiful petition, but perhaps un- 
necessary, since it is invariably granted. 





WILD GREENHOUSES. 


TuEesE howling winds of March are a peremptory 
veto on the twelve daisies under one foot that make a 
spring. You can almost see the grasses shrink as the 
sun goes in and the rasp of the wind is drawn across the 
field, wilting adventurous heads that stand more than 
an inch out of the herbage. If worse is possible, it is 
when great gouts of hail or rain, icily white, come thud- 
ding down. The very rooks now nesting in the vicarage 
elms are buffetted up and down in the wind till they 
battle behind the larch wood and leave the scene to entire 
desolation. 

But it needs only a few tree trunks to shut out the 
devastating wind and make a haven of peace within the 
wood. The sun may enter but the wind may not. The 
birds that have been driven from the field are here, 
quietly foraging in the dead leaves of last year. The 
leaves of the year to come are striking out boldly in many 
a favored spot where a holly bush weaves an extra screen, 
or a dip in the ground makes a basin of sunshine which 
no wind can stir. The honeysuckle puts out its leaves 
here, though in the hedges of the field it has the prudence 
of the other trees. The elder is becoming so well fur- 
nished that, unsatisfactory as its boughs are, the birds 
are taking more than a passing look at it as a place for a 
nest. In our southern country a nest is seldom actually 
placed among the straight and brittle twigs of the elder. 
Before the instinct becomes overwhelming, some other 
tree offers hospitality. But further north you will find 
almost all the early chaffinches weaving their homesteads 
in this unaccommodating but early leafing tree. 

Our woodland hawthorn has sprouted so far that we 
can break off the tips of green and eat them as “ bread 
and cheese,’’ as we learned to do soon after we learned to 
walk. Where the accidental collaboration of man has 
happened, one of Nature’s greenhouses has done more 
wonderfully yet. A manure heap has caught a spray of 
the hedge and has forced it so effectively that we can 
count the blossomsof May upon it, and, opening the petals, 
can see the black and red stamens that will so sweeten the 
air on the other twigs two months hence. But come on 
into the wood and revisit the old greenhouses where the 
first blossoms have been found for the last twenty years. 

This southern slope of many acres is ablaze with the 
green fire of setter-wort, our native Christmas rose, 
which has been coming into flower since the turn of the 
year. The spurge laurel, too, is crowded with blossom 
under its crown. It was so when the frost fringed its 
glossy leaves with woolly crystals, and it is equally pre- 
cocious in the open and in the sheltered parts of the 
wood. It is in the sudden notch beyond, where a plan- 
tation of spruce cuts off the attentions of the north wind, 
that we find our early primroses. They are rooted in 
the rich decay of oak and beech, and are threatened into 
early rising by the boughs overhead, whose leaves will 
allow no flowers to blossom when they are fully come. 
But the army of primroses which star these banks in 
April will be in good time enough to get all the sky they 
want. There can be no benefit to reward the primrose 
that comes in early March before the bees and butter- 
flies are awake or even the little beetles that swarm 
after primrose pollen have hatched from the cold earth. 
These pale blossoms peeping rarely through the old leaves 
are surely destined of all their race to leave no progeny. 
Yet year after year they are forced in Nature’s green- 
houses to speak of spring long before spring is a reality. 
So it is with many other enthusiasts. The early white 
dead nettle, the out-of-season daisy, the winter red cam- 
pion are certain to die childless if not to lose the stock 
also as penalty of their wakefulness, yet always there are 
a few individuals to wave their flags months out of time. 

We have greenhouses within greenhouses. <A break- 
ing up of the floor bids us lift up a wad of the felt under 
which all is green with the tender clover-like leaves of 
the wood sorrel. The gardener cannot construct a better 
forcing-cover than these millions of leaves laid carefully 
one over the other, yielding to the gentle push of young 
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growth and always good to keep out the few degrees of 
frost that filter into the wood. The bluebells have thrust 
their spears through in every direction, and the curious 
man who takes off a square yard of the cover will find the 
white shoots of many a summer flower. Wood pigeons 
and badgers, to mention only two of a great army, know 
how to uncover their special dainties, such as ‘“ wood- 
anemone seakale ’’ and bluebell bulbs, and make nourish- 
ing and purifying spring salads of them. Feast how 
they may, yet the milky-way of anemone blossom will 
not seem to have one vacancy when April comes. 

The conditions that make for early blossom are not 
all typified in wind-breaks of trees and sheltering dips in 
the ground. Even a foot-deep carpet of dead leaves will 
not act as a forcing-bed if it lies on a waterlogged soil. 
A bed of leaves and leaf mould, with sharp drainage 
beneath, will give us early primroses, even despite the 
east wind. The cold rain goes easily down, and then, 
from the warm depths, water reascends in minute aerated 
fragments by capillary attraction. Leaf mould upon 
Tunbridge Wells sand seems to be the most favorable 
conjunction in this country, and it is more to account for 
the out-of-season flowers of Sussex than the degree of 
south latitude that separates it from Middlesex. The 
sunny hour that comes now and then in a long stretch of 
rain finds the well-drained root ready to respond almost 
at a moment’s warning. A little of the starch is stirred 
and converted towards cellulose. If rain or cold check 
its continuance, they cannot revoke it. The bulb is one 
notch ahead of its brother in the clay and ready to take 
another notch at the first opportunity, however short. 
It is thus that, the day after the snow has gone, a few 
hours’ sun can paint a mountainside with wide open 
crocus, soldanelle, and gentian. 

The furrows in the ploughed field are appreciably 
better sheltered than the tops of the “lands.’’ But it is 
on the tops that we find our only blossoms of veronica 
and pimpernel. The tops in the meadow will be yellow 
with cowslips before the furrows are yellow with butter- 
cups and when the purple orchis has faded from the 
ridge, then we can find the late stragglers in the trough. 
The little mounds on the common that were put there 
by last year’s moles or last summer’s ants are specially 
covered with evergreen cistus or the tiny promise of 
thyme and marjoram. Bosses of the same will greet 
our footsteps on the flat when summer really comes, but 
we can find little trace of them now. According to some, 
the ant-hill ought to be more forward than the mole-hills 
because formic acid is a great accelerator of growth. It 
is said to enter into the formula by means of which In- 
dian jugglers produce a bush in a few minutes from seed. 
That is fanciful, but we intend some day to put formic 
acid to a careful test as a quickener of growth. Cer- 
tainly the ant-hills become quickly covered with vegeta- 
tion, the grass blades keeping pace with the labors of the 
ants to cover them, and new things rooting and growing 
there amain. Tt would not be probable that the prin- 
ciple would retain its properties through the winter, and 
the ant-hills are only early by virtue of their elevation 
and perhaps of their hollowness. 

Oddly enough, some of Nature’s best greenhouses 
are under water. The hornwort, water buttercup, and 
other pond weeds are green and pushing long before the 
clover has sprouted. Perhaps the water forms a lens 
for the concentration of the sun’s best rays just as the 
glass of the greenhouse does. It may be difficult to think 
of water weeds as feeling warm and dry before that state 
of happiness comes to the land things, but the spring con- 
dition of each of them is comparative. The air and the 
earth warmed by the day’s sun relapse at night far more 
readily than the water does. Ten degrees on the field 
may be lost in a night, while one degree in the pond is 
still there the next morning and ready to take to it 
another while the field is warming up to yesterday’s 
heat. And the water plants have no cumbrous machinery 
of root and root fibre to get under weigh before they can 
grow. Thev grow entirely through their leaves and 
stalks, which are spread in a far more stable atmosphere 
than the air. They are more in the sun and less in the 
wind than the reeds are. and the pond will be covered 
with white stars before the reeds have begun to shoot. 





Present-Dap Problems. 


“GENTLES, LET US REST!” * 
(A Paper on THE Position or WOMEN.) 
(Concluded from page 967.) 

Ir, then, women’s position is inferior to men’s; if 
the essential reason of this inferiority is her weakness, 
or, in other words, the still unchecked dominance of 
force, to what extent do the facts and figures of the 
movement towards removing the inferiority of woman’s 
position warrant the conclusion that the idea of the 
full emancipation of women is, not withering and dying, 
but holding fast and spreading? 

In 1866, a petition for the vote, signed by 1,499 
women, was presented to Parliament by John Stuart 
Mill. 

In 1873, petitions for the suffrage from 11,000 
women were presented to Gladstone and Disraeli. 

In 1896, an appeal was made to members of Parlia- 
ment by 257,000 women of all classes and parties. 

In 1897, 1,285 petitions in favor of a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill were presented to Parliament, being 800 
more petitions than those presented in favor of any other 
Bill. 

In 1867, Mill’s amendment to substitute “ person ”’ 
for “ man ”’ in the Representation of the People Act was 
rejected by a majority of 121. 

In 1908, Stanger’s Bill to enable women to vote on 
the same terms as men passed its second reading by a 
majority of 179. 

In 1893, 1894, and 1895, the franchise was granted 
to women in New Zealand, Colorado, South Australia, 
and Utah. 

In 1900, 1902, 1903, 1905, and 1908, the franchise 
was granted to women in Western Australia, New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Finland, Norway, and Victoria. 

In 1902, a petition was signed by 750 women 
graduates. 

In 1906, a petition was signed by 1,530 women 
graduates. 

In 1908, a procession of over 10,000 women marched 
from the Embankment to the Albert Hall. 

In 1910, the membership of the various Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, and of bodies of men and women who 
have declared in favor of the idea of women’s suffrage, is 
estimated by some at over half a million—a figure sub- 
ject, no doubt, to great deduction; but certainly also 
to great addition for sympathisers who belong to no such 
societies or bodies. 

These, very briefly, are the main facts and figures. 
From them but one conclusion can be drawn. The idea 
of the full emancipation of women having fulfilled the 
requirements of steady growth, is in accord with the 
principle of Equity; intrinsically gentle, intrinsically 
just. How long will it remain possible in the service of 
expediency and force to refuse to this idea its complete 
fruition ; how long will it be wise? For when the limit 
of wisdom is reached, expediency has become inex- 
pedient, and force futile. Has that limit been reached? 

When out of six hundred and seventy members of a 
House of Commons four hundred have given pledges to 
support women’s suffrage; when a measure for the en- 
franchisement of women on the same terms as men has 
passed its second reading by a majority of one hundred 
and seventy-nine, and in face of this declaration of senti- 
ment Government has refused to accord facilities for 
carrying it into law, there must obviously be some de- 
finite hostile factor in the political equation. That 
factor is party expediency. In a country governed as 
ours is, it is but natural that those who are, heart and 
soul, bound up with one party or the other, who are, so to 
speak, trustees for its policy, should not look with favor 
on any measure which may in their opinion definitely set 
back that policy, or affect it in some way which they 
cannot with sufficient clearness foresee. The cause of 
women is a lost dog owned by neither party, distrusted 
by both. While there is yet danger of being bitten, 
each watches that dog carefully, holding out a friendly 
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hand. But when the door of the house is safely closed, 
she may howl her heart out in the cold. The Press, 
too, with few exceptions, is committed to one or other 
of these parties. To the Press, also, then, the cause of 
women is a homeless wanderer to whom it is proper to 
give casual alms, but who can hardly be brought in to 
the fire, lest she take up the room of the children of the 
house. And so out of the despair caused by this lost 
drifting in a vicious circle ; out of a position created by 
party expediency, the inevitable has come to pass. Mili- 
tant suffragism has arisen—ironically, since the real 
spiritual significance and true national benefit of the 
full emancipation of women will lie in the victory of 
justice over force; and to employ force to achieve the 
victory of justice over force, is both strangely para- 
doxical, and so befogging to the whole matter that the 
essential issue of Equity is more than ever hidden from 
the mind of the public. Militancy has served the pur- 
pose of advertisement, but it has added one more element 
of fixity to an impasse already existing, for the woman of 
action is saying: “ Until you give me the vote I shall act 
like this ; ’’ and the man of action is answering her: “ So 
long as you act like that I shall not give you the vote. 
To yield to you now would be to admit the efficacy of 
violence, and establish a bad precedent. If I give way 
to a demand voiced by such methods I shall be accused of 
weakness.”’ 

We must look at the situation, therefore, not as it 
was, or might be, but as it is, and will be, whatever tem- 
porary truces may be arranged. We must consider what 
effect that situation is having on the national character. 
Every little outrage committed on men by women, is 
met by a little outrage committed on women by men; 
and each time one of these mutual outrages takes place, 
tens of thousands of minds in this country are blunted in 
that most sensitive quality, gentleness. It is idle to 
pretend that women have not stood, and do not still 
stand, to men as the chief reason for being gentle ; that 
men have not, and do not still stand to women, in the 
same capacity. By every little mutual outrage, then, 
the beneficence of sex is being weakened, its maleficence 
awakened, throughout the land. And the harm which is 
thus being done is so impalpable, so subtle, as to be be- 
yond the power of most to notice at all, and surely be- 
yond the power of statesmen to assess. That is the 
mischief. The scent is stealing away out of the flower of 
our urbanity. It will be long before the gardeners dis- 
cover how odorless and arid that flower has become. 
“Very well, then!” it may be said; “ Let these women 
cease! They began it!’’ Did they begin it? Was not 
their action as inevitable an outcome of men’s indiffer- 
ence and opposition as ever was flame rising from a 
smouldering fire when a cold wind blows? What else 
could be expected of the women of this country? What 
would you have but high spirit? However regrettable 
this militancy, and the impasse which it is fortifying, 
however usual it may be to think of such conduct as 
hysterical, whatever element of truth there be in that 
charge, we may still thank Heaven that there are so 
many women amongst us who are ready and eager to 
undergo humiliation and suffering for the sake of an 
idea. 

But it is not so much the action of the militant 
women themselves, nor that of those who are suppressing 
them, which is doing this subtle harm. It is the effect 
of this scrimmage on the spectators; the coarsening, and 
hardening, and general embitterment ; the secret glorifi- 
cation of the worst side of the sex instinct ; the constant 
exaltation of the rule of force; the rapid growth of a 
rankling sense of injustice amongst tens of thousands of 
women. To say that hundreds of thousands of women are 
opposed, or indifferent, to the full emancipation of their 
sex, is not, in truth, tosay much. No civilising movement 
was ever brought to fruition save in the face of the in- 
difference or opposition of the majority. What propor- 
tion of agricultural laborers were concerned to win for 
themselves the vote? How small a fraction of the people 
actively demanded free education! But when these 
privileges were won, what number of those for whom 
they were won would have been willing to resign 
them? If women were fully emancipated to-morrow, 





numbers would surely resent what they would deem a blow 
at the influence and power already wielded by them in 
virtue of their sex. But in two years’ time how many 
would be willing to surrender their freedom! As surely, 
not one in a hundred! To compare the disapproval of 
women raised against their wills to a state of emancipa- 
tion in which they can remain inactive if they like, with 
the bitter resentment spreading like slow poison in the 
veins of those who fruitlessly demand emancipation, is 
to compare the energy of vanishing winter snow with 
that of the spring sun which melts it. 

In an age when spirituality has ever a more 
desperate struggle to maintain hold at all against the 
inroads of materialism, any increase of bitterness in the 
national life, any loss of gentleness, aspiration, and 
mutual trust between the sexes, however silent, secret, 
and unmeasurable, is a very seriousthing. Justice, neg- 
lected, works her own insidious revenge. There is an 
impasse. It will be easy to prolong that impasse in- 
definitely. It will be easy to go on saying: ‘‘ Your cause 
is not our cause; we can’t help you!’’ To go on shout- 
ing: “ Behave yourselves, if you want us to do some- 
thing!’’ But every month, every year, the germs of 
bitterness and brutality will be spreading. If any think 
that this people has gentleness to spare, and can afford 
to tamper with the health of its spirit, they are mistaken. 
If any think that repression can put an end to this 
impasse—again they are mistaken. The idea of the full 
emancipation of women is so rooted that nothing can now 
uproot it, and while human nature is human nature, 
there must ever be a vanguard of hot spirits surpassing 
in their actions the measures of the moderate majority. 
Has not expediency, then, become inexpedient, and force 
futile? 

But apart from the political impasse, there are those 
who, satisfied that women have not the political 
aptitude of men, are chiefly opposed to the granting 
of the vote for fear that it will come to mean the return 
of women to Parliament. Now, if their conviction re- 
garding the inferiority of women’s political capacity be 
sound—as I for one, speaking generally, am inclined to 
believe—there is no danger of women being returned to 
Parliament save in such small numbers as to make no 
matter. If it be unsound—if the political capacity of 
woman be equal to man’s—it is time Parliament 
were reinforced by women’s presence. New waters 


soon find their level. Nor are such as distrust 
the political capacities of women qualified to 
prophesy a flood. To debar women for fear of 


their competition is a policy of little spirit, and not 
one that the men of this country will consciously adopt, 
unless we have indeed lost the fire of our fathers. 
There are some, too, who believe that the grant- 
ing of the vote to women will increase the emo- 
tional element in an electorate whose emotional side 
they already distrust, and thereby endanger our relations 
with foreign Powers. But it has yet to be proved that 
women are, in a wide sense of the word, more emotional 
than men; and even conceding that they are, it must 
not be forgotten that they will bring to the consideration 
of international matters the solid reinforcement of two 
qualities—the first, a practical domestic sense lacking 
to men, and likely to foster national reluctance to plunge 
into war; the second, a greater faculty for self-sacrifice, 
tending to fortify national determination to persist in 
a war once undertaken. It is well known that during 
the American Civil War the women of the Southern 
States displayed a spirit of resistance even more heroic 
than that of their men folk. But in any case, to retain 
women in their preserit state of social and political 
inferiority for reasons which are so utterly debatable, 
savors, surely, somewhat of the sultanic. We have, in 
fact, yet to imbibe the spirit of Mill’s wisest saying :— 
“ Amongst all the lessons which men require for carrying 
on the struggle against the evident imperfections of their 
lot on earth, there is no lesson which they more need 
than not to add to the evils which Nature inflicts, by 
their jealous and prejudiced restrictions on one another.”’ 

In fine, out of the perplexity brooding over this 
whole matter there is no way save by resort to the first 
principles of gentility. If it be established—as it has 
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been, and incontrovertibly—that there are in this 
country a great and ever-increasing body of women 
suffering from a bitter sense of injustice, what course, 
compatible with true gentility, have we men but to 
examine, and, if it seem to us right, to. remedy the 
evil ; disregarding party interest ; disregarding, too, the 
fact that a portion of these women may themselves be 
acting in ungentle fashion? Are we not bound, as it were, 
in honor, going apart from the winds of talk and action, 
to contemplate the divinity in things; to read the true 
meaning of all our social life; to see it for what it, is, 
a long, slow striving for the victory of justice over force? 
And from this pilgrimage shall we not come back, seeing 
that the demand of our women for emancipation is but 
a symbol of that striving ; shall we not come back feeling 
that it has become blasphemy to go against it; shall we 
not give fruition at last to this idea ; saying, with all our 
hearts: From this resistance to the claims of Equity ; 
from this bitter and ungracious conflict with those weaker 
than ourselves; from this slow poisoning of the well- 
springs of our national courtesy, and kindliness, and 
sense of fair play: “ Gentles, let us rest! ’’ 


Joun GALswoRTHY. 





The Drama. 


THE “ELEKTRA” AS A PLAY. 


Wnuat is the public to say when critics so finely equipped 
as Mr. Shaw and Mr. Newman quarrel fiercely and fun- 
damentally over a work like the “ Elektra ’’ of Strauss? 
Nothing more, perhaps, than that it has all happened be- 
fore, and that the champions of three great poets have 
raged about the Electra of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides much as our amateurs are raging about the 
work of Strauss and von Hoffmanstahl. The problems 
of that fearful drama are endless. Who was right? 
Who was wrong! Was the tragedy of the House of 
Atreus fore-meant and pre-ordained, by gods that could 
not err, or were grossly fallible as men, or was it merely 
the work of wicked human wills? Is judgment possible ; 
and if it is, shall we take sides with Electra or with 
Clytzmnestra ? 

These puzzles the literary mind will ask itself for 
ever. What does not seem to be in question is the 
right of the artist to take one of these world-tales and 
make what use he can of it for his time and generation. 
This, at least, is what Strauss and Hoffmanstahl have 
done; swiftly condensing and clarifying the action, 
making something new of the duel between Clytemnestra 
and Electra, and yet not turning it essentially from its 
Sophoclean setting (for neither the conception of 
Aeschylus nor that of Euripides is largely drawn from). 
No one with so slow and fallible a musical sense as mine 
can himself say that in one hearing of this music-drama 
he is entitled to take sides either with Mr. Shaw or with 
Mr. Newman. But let me repeat,with humility, one of my 
impressions, which happens to coincide with Mr. Shaw’s. 
In the earlier parts of the “ Elektra’’ I found myself 
laboriously spelling out the music and fitting it in with 
the drama, with many a failure to find congruity and 
satisfaction. But in the end the music conquered, 
until Strauss’s devices, be they bad or good, over- 
sensuous or over-savage, joined themselves to the swift 
and tumultuous movement of the play, and I hardly 
heard its separate rhythm, any more, I suppose, than 
the Blessed distinguish the instruments that produce 
the Music of the Spheres or the Song of the Redeemed 
in Heaven. Now and then I did so distinguish. But 
when drums crashed and fiddles shrieked as Clytem- 
nestra met her doom, I was too hypnotised to ask 
myself whether this was the appropriate musical com- 
ment, or whether I ought not to prefer the elaborate 
thought-out rehearsal of a tragic event, such as Wagner 
executes for us in the Funeral March of “ Siegfried.’’ 








If there were cacophonies, I missed them, just as when 
Irving pleased me, I ceased to think of what I disliked 
in his voice and stage manner. I offer myself, therefore, 
as a victim to Mr. Shaw or Mr. Newman, equally help- 
less in the hands of either. But the power of sweeping 
the average man off his feet, and carrying him up to 
steep places of emotion, Strauss (me teste) does possess. 

To what end does he exert it? To mere nerve 
excitation, or to the tragic poet’s purpose of purging 
the bosom with pity and terror? Frau Krull’s Electra 
was clearly meant to illustrate the second design; 
earlier interpretations of the character, as well as the 
language of Electra’s first soliloquy, might well be 
taken to lead to the first. When Clytemnestra appeared, 
musical and dramatic intention seemed to me to develop 
into something original and powerful. It was a horrible 
thing; a new reading of the black business of Clytem- 
nestra’s heart, just as it was a new decking of her 
body to make it look like a bloated Theodora, or that 
other Vision of Sin which was “ arrayed in purple and 
scarlet, and decked with gold and precious stones and 
pearls, having in her hand a golden cup full of abomina- 
tions, even the unclean things of her fornication.’ 
Strauss and Hoffmanstahl usher in this figure with the 
sounds of slaughter, and of the hurrying of frighted 
figures through the dark corridors of the palace of 
Mycenz, and wedge her in with an obscene gibbering 
chorus of slaves and fellow-sinners in that place of Hell. 
I see that some critics complain that this is no more 
classic Greek than is the pale, monstrous face of Clytem- 
nestra, a mirror of fear and weariness and sated lust. 
But were the Greeks so very classical? Is Aeschylus as 
frigid as Corneille? Do their favorite themes suggest 
the modern shirking of trouble, or is it the delicate 
timidity of our civilisation which has converted the moral 
purposes of Greek literature into problems in esthetics? 
Or, being unable to read iambics and chorus-metres 
as they were meant to be read, do we let their beau- 
tiful form mask the true meaning of the stories they 
illustrate? And in any case, what is Hecuba to us or 
we to Hecuba, unless she comes into our experience of 
life as it is lived to-day? Even if the modern artist loses 
in measure as compared with the classic original, he 
gains in force and directness, and in the conflict between 
the two women, one bedizened with the spoils of wealth, 
the other in grey sackcloth—one looking forward to the 
judgment whose vision robs her of peace by day and by 
night, the other, disinherited but coldly expectant of 
the great change—it is open to the student of his times 
to read the moral that artists like Aubrey Beardsley 
read in his studies of our fashionable streets and 
restaurants, and of the beings who haunted them. 

The lover of reserve in art may draw back from such 
portraiture, and carry with him the verdict of intel- 
lectual refinement. But the satirist and the poet will 
not necessarily join him. Blake cannot get the pictures 
of Hell out of his mind’s eye, and Shelley will discover 
them to be much like the sights of London. Mr. New- 
man is quite as generous as Mr. Shaw in his praise 
of what he selects as the great passages of Strauss’s 
“ Elektra,’’ and the music which described the meeting 
between Orestes and his sister—not in fitful relief from 
unpleasant scoring, as one critic suggests, but in a pro- 
longed beauty of expression, answering to each wave- 
beat of joy in Elektra’s bosom—was long ago married to 
immortal verse. The question is whether the musical 
realist has not captured a great audience for art and 
morals when he chooses such themes as that of Electra 
and illustrates them in the manner of Strauss. If he 
has exceeded the proper limits of his art, it is clear that 
he must fail. If he has really debased his theme, he will 
not live. But the general charge of decadence ‘lies 
equally against Strauss and the author of “ The Power 
of Darkness ’’ ; and it is made (I do not, of course, refer 
to Mr. Newman) by those critics whose view of life is 
both esthetic and conservative, who invite the modern 
artist to turn his eyes away from our slums and on to 
our green lanes, and to offer us soothing syrup, in place 
of the cup of the wine of the fierceness of the wrath of 


God. 
H. W. M. 
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Communications. 


BRITISH SPORT: HOW IT IS CHANGING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Sport has been defined as “The fair, difficult, 
exciting, perhaps dangerous pursuit of a wild animal that 
has the odds in its favor, whose courage, speed, strength 
and cunning are more or less a match for our own, and 
whose death, being of service, is justifiable.” 

This very inaccurate description of what we to-day 
term “sport,” kept recurring to me at Altcar, where a 
friend had persuaded me to join him to watch the coursing. 
I had seen coursing before, also some of the brutal exhi- 
bitions of “ pull-baker-pull-devil” termed rabbit-coursing. 
This was the first time, however, that it had been my 
privilege to watch the blue ribbon of British coursing, 
namely, the competitions for the Waterloo Cup. Again and 
again I had been told, “Oh, you ought to see the coursing 
at Altcar; you don’t know what coursing is until you see 
that ; it’s the grandest sport on earth.” 

Well, now I have seen it, and I can’t say that I shall 
ever clamor to see it again. ‘The fair, difficult, exciting, 
perhaps dangerous pursuit of a wild animal’”’ (sie). Who, 
I wonder, compiled that remarkable definition for the Bad- 
minton Library? Can he ever have seen coursing? Hardly, 
one would think. It is “fair,’’ and it is “sport,” in so 
far that the hares are wild hares, and that they are beaten 
up on land they know, whereas in rabbit-coursing the 
rabbits are taken to the ground in sacks, and consequently, 
when released, run hither and thither without in the least 
knowing where to make for, the lie of the land being strange 
to them. It is “ difficult,’’ yes, but only for the greyhounds, 
whereas the compiler of the definition quoted meant to imply 
that the “difficulty” in connection with sport would rest 
with the sportsman. Certainly it is “‘exciting,’’ yet I 
doubt if the excitement would be great were betting not con- 
nected with the “sport.’’ As for there being the least 
element of danger to any who take part in it, that there 
emphatically is not; nor does coursing serve any good 
purpose, as hunting, shooting, fishing, steeplechasing, and 
practically all forms of true sport do by quickening power 
of observation, or by inculcating patience, or by teaching 
woodcraft, or by cultivating “nerve” and judgment and 
instilling self-confidence. 

It may be un-English to say so, but personally I would 
any day sooner watch a bull-fight than a coursing match. 
I was present at a bull-fight in Pueblo years ago, and 
though it is horrible to see horses ripped up, especially 
old horses which no longer are active enough to avoid the 
bull’s on-rushes, at least there is an element of danger to 
the men engaged in the fight, and the game is a manly 
one so far as they are concerned. With regard to coursing, 
however, as a cross-country rider with me at Altcar re- 
marked, “there’s about as much ‘devil’ about this job as 
there is in croquet, and the odds are all on the greyhounds.” 

Is British sport, then, really coming to this—that we 
are going to prefer amusements such as coursing and otter- 
hunting, that have in them no spice of danger, that call 
for no skill upon the part of those who engage in them, 
as hunting, shooting, and fishing do, and that need no 
pluck of any kind—are we really going to prefer “ muffish ” 
to manly forms of sport, and “ muffish” to manly games? 
Otter-hunting is said to be growing annually more popular, 
while the Waterloo Cup, inaugurated in 1836, has now grown 
to be a national event in the opinion of a particular set of 
sportsmen. There is outcry in these days that so many 
hundreds of young and active lads should waste their Satur- 
day afternoons in watching—and incidentally in betting 
upon—football matches when a great proportion could them- 
selves be indulging in some form of active amusement. No 
doubt there is ground for complaint, but football is at 
any rate a game needing both skill and pluck, and therefore 
it is worth watching; whereas in connection with coursing 
there can be nothing fine or manly. The odds, as has been 
said, are all on the greyhounds, and of course every grey- 
hound that is slipped is in the very pink of condition. 

Indeed it is regrettable that the popularity of the games 
and the branches of sport which call for “grit” and deter- 
mination should in this country be dwindling—football and 








cricket excepted—whereas games needing only skill, and 
some of them but little of that, grow persistently more 
popular. It is a common sight to-day to see mere lads 
playing at croquet, while golf, from being a game deemed 
suitable only for men of middle age, is now played in many 
schools. The size of hunting-fields has increased consider- 
ably of late years, but has the number of men who really 
ride to hounds increased at all in proportion? It will, I 
think, be admitted by men who are in a position to speak 
with authority, so far as the countries in which they them- 
selves hunt are concerned, that the number of good men to 
hounds has not increased in anything approaching an 
adequate proportion. 

Against this it may be urged that the popularity of 
point-to-point ’chasing has increased by leaps and bounds ; 
it is true that the close of the present hunting season will 
witness more “ point-to-points” than have ever been run 
before. Equally true it is, however, that the number of 
point-to-point riders has not greatly increased of recent 
years. Go from meeting to meeting and you will see the 
same riders up, time after time, just as you do in “ legiti- 
mate ’’ steeplechasing. A point that strikes me forcibly in 
this connection—and I write quite impartially—is that 
though the general level of horsemanship in the hunting 
countries with which I am acquainted does not show a 
tendency to improve among the men, owing probably to the 
fact that the rising generation of men for the most part 
devote their attention to motoring rather than to horse- 
manship, women seem, upon the whole, to ride better 
than they used to do, and to be growing keener about it. 

Plenty of men will of course tell you that the women 
who ride across country quite fearlessly do so in almost every 
instance through ignorance—“ Where there is no knowledge 
of danger,” they will quote, “there cannot be fear.” To 
that theory I have long been opposed, for the theory is an 
utterly false one. Dozens of times I have seen women who 
well knew the risks they ran in taking certain lines of 
country of their own when hounds were running hard, give 
men who were hesitating at an awkward fence a lead over. 
For a woman’s intuition and her quickness of thought and 
of decision serve her in the hunting-field just as they do 
elsewhere. When, for instance, hounds suddenly throw 
up their heads, and the field, huddled together, are wonder- 
ing which way the fox has turned, more often than not it 
is one of the women riders who firet draws the master’s or 
the huntsman’s attention to uneasiness amongst the cattle 
several fields away. The huntsman makes a cast in that 
direction, and the pack hit off the line, and in a minute 
or so they are racing through the field where the cattle are 
that had been disturbed by the fox’s passing by. 

It is curious—it may be significant—that while a vast 
proportion of the men of the well-to-do classes seem to be 
satisfied with amusements needing neither nerve nor “ grit,” 
women are becoming more and more addicted to games and 
to forms of sport that call for risk to limb and sometimes 
to life. Whether the fashion of riding in astride saddles, 
that has steadily spread ever since Mrs. Alec Tweedie first 
set the example, is to be recommended, it is hard to say. 
The astride-seat is preferable when the rider is mounted on 
an animal that is inclined to rear, and of course in a side- 
saddle the horse cannot be “squeezed”’ when coming to a 
fence.—Yours, &c., ‘ 


SPoRTSMAN. 





Detters to the Editor. 


STRAUSS AND HIS “ELEKTRA.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Shaw’s second letter makes argument with 
him more possible than the first did. He himself aptly 
described that as a yell; and discussion with Mr. Shaw 
while he is merely yelling is too much like arguing with 
a locomotive whistle in full blast. But now that Mr. 
Shaw’s manner has lost something of its blend of the 
patronising pedagogue and the swaggering bully, we can get 
more directly to the real matter in hand. 

My offence, it seems, is a triple one. (1) I wrote an 
article upon “ Elektra’’ in my own way and from my own 
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standpoint, instead of first finding out the way and the 
standpoint of Mr. Shaw, and writing accordingly. This, I 
own, was unpardonable, and I apologise for it. (2) I took 
a wrong view of Strauss and “Elektra.’’ (3) In expressing 
this view, I necessarily made use of language that was not 
always complimentary to Strauss. Let us first look at 
No. 2. 

Mr. Shaw has now heard “ Elektra,’’ and he pronounces 
it very good. I know that this authoritative announce- 
ment ought to be enough; but I am still so perverse as to 
maintain that parts of “ Elektra’’ are very ugly, and other 
parts of it a failure. I repeat that there are abundant 
signs in it of the development of the bad elements that 
have spoiled so much of Strauss’s work during the last few 
years—ugly, slap-dash vocal writing, which he attempts to 
carry through by means of orchestral bravado, a crude 
pictorialism, ineffective violence simulating strength, a 
general coarsening of the tissue of the music, a steady de- 
terioration in invention, especially on the melody side. 
Mr. Shaw performs an enthusiastic fantasia upon von 
Hofmannsthal’s drama, which, to my mind and the mind 
of many others, is—beauty of diction apart—a most un- 
pleasant specimen of that crudity and physical violence 
that a certain school of modern German artists mistakes for 
intellectual and emotional power. In setting this violence 
to music, Strauss tries to out-Herod Herod. I should not 
blame him so much for this, if the thing were only well 
done. In “Salome’’ the subject is a trifle unpleasant, but 
Strauss has given us a marvellous study of the diseased 
woman’s mind. My complaint against ‘“ Elektra’’ is that 
he frequently fobs us off with the merest make-believe. The 
music (I am speaking, of course, of the bad parts of it now) 
does not itself cut to the roots of the characters as that of 
“Salome ’’ does; Strauss tries to bluff us partly by the 
tumult of his orchestration and partly by the easy pathos 
of the theatre. I have no objection to Mr. Shaw being 
bluffed in this way ; but I am not going to be bluffed myself 
by means so transparent. Mr. Shaw, in his desperate 
attempt to justify the ways of Shaw to men, actually tells 
us that “on Saturday night the crowded house burst into 
frenzied shoutings, not merely of applause, but of strenuous 
assent and affirmation, as the curtain fell.’’ The spectacle 
of Mr. Shaw bringing up the opinion of a British audience 
on a point of art as a support for his own is delicious. Oh, 
Bernard, Bernard, has it come to this? May not that ap- 
plause be accounted for in another way? One curious 
feature of these “Elektra’’ performances has been that 
while many advanced musicians, real admirers of Strauss, 
have been chilled by the work, the general public 
has been enthusiastic over it. I take this to be 
due, roughly speaking, to two causes. Some people have 
been swept off their feet by the first excitement of the 
thing; others have been astonished and delighted to find 
that, so far from the Strauss idiom being so advanced and 
recondite as they had been led to believe, many of the tunes, 
such as that of Chrysothemis and that of the final triumph, 
are of the most friendly and accommodating commonplace. 
I ask Mr. Shaw to look at the latter theme, on p. 238 of 
the score, and tell me honestly whether it is not banality 
itself. It is fit only for third-rate French or Italian opera; 
you can hear the same kind of tune on the band in the 
park any Saturday. And, thinking that a theme of this 
kind is utterly unworthy of Strauss, I have every right to say 
so. I have a right, again, to speak of the “ impudence’’ of 
the attempt to bamboozle me into the belief that great 
music is going on in the orchestra when I know that it is 
only the big drum banging, or some trick of orchestration 
sending a shudder under my skin. I have a right to speak 
of “incompetence’’ when a composer. makes a tremendous 
show of rising to the supremest heights of a situation, and, 
in spite of all his mouthing and his violence, falls as far 
below it as Strauss does in the ineffective noise that accom- 
panies Elektra’s digging-up of the axe, or the murder of 
Aegisthus. (Technical incompetence I never urged against 
Strauss, as Mr. Shaw seems to think.) I have a right to 
say that pages such as 36-40, or 53-56 (there are many 
others like them) are an unblushing evasion of the problem 
of thinking coherently and continuously in music. I hold, 
in a word, that much of “Elektra” is merely frigid intel- 
lectual calculation simulating a white heat of emotion. I 
find that Mr. Shaw once expressed, 4 propos of Marlowe, the 





very point I would make here: Marlowe, he says, is “ itch- 
ing to frighten other people with the superstitious terrors 
and cruelties in which he does not himself believe, and 
wallowing in blood, violence, muscularity of expression, 
and strenuous animal passion, as only literary men do when 
they become thoroughly depraved by solitary work, seden- 
tary cowardice, and starvation of the sympathetic centres.”’ 
Precisely. I would explain the bogus passion and bogus 
hysterics of a good deal of Strauss’s later music in the 
same way. He drives furiously at us, with all his enormous 
cerebral energy and his stupendous technique; but at heart 
he is cold, for all the whipping and spurring. He reminds 
me, in moments like these, of the beggars who simulate 
epilepsy in the streets, producing the foaming at the mouth 
by chewing a piece of soap. I have no objection to the 
sympathetic and trustful Mr. Shaw believing the fit to be 
a real one; but he really must not lose his temper because, 
having learned some of the tricks of the trade, I assure 
him that I can see the soap. 

And now for No. 3. Mr. Shaw heatedly objected to 
the tone of some of my criticism of Strauss. It was “ neither 
good manners” (Mr. Shaw is our leading authority on 
manners) “nor good sense” for “writers of modest local 
standing to talk de haut en bas to men of European reputa- 
tion”; it was an “intolerable thing, an exploded thing, a 
parochial, boorish thing,” and Heaven only knows what else. 
Very good; but who is this purist who yells so deafeningly 
for moderation in criticism? Let us look for a moment 
at a few passages of Mr. Shaw’s own that he appears to 
have forgotten. He has lately called Schubert a mere con- 
fectioner. He once called Marlowe a fool—‘ the fellow 
was a fool.” Unless my memory is greatly at fault, he 
once called Shakespeare an idiot—though I will accept Mr. 
Shaw’s correction here if I am wrong. But he certainly 
wrote that “ Cymbeline” “is for the most part stagey trash 
of the lowest melodramatic order, in parts abominably 
written, throughout intellectually vulgar, and, judged in 
point of thought by modern intellectual standards, vulgar, 
foolish, offensive, indecent, and exasperating beyond all 
tolerance.” Again, the same poor Shakespeare, “in his 
efforts to be a social philosopher,’’ can only “rise for an 
instant to the level of a sixth-rate Kingsley’ ; but Mr. Shaw 
cannot stand “his moral platitudes, his jingo claptraps, his 
tavern pleasantries, his bombast and drivel, his incapacity 
for following up the scraps of philosophy he stole so aptly,” 
nor “his usual incapacity for pursuing any idea.” He 
tells us frankly that his own “Cesar and Cleopatra” is an 
improvement on Shakespeare. In fact, says Mr. Shaw, 
“with the single exception of Homer, there is no eminent 
writer, not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can despise so 
entirely as I despise Shakespeare when I measure my mind 
against his.” Some unkind people might say that this 
was a case of a writer of modest local standing talking to 
a man of European reputation de haut en bas. Shake- 
speare’s reputation, I fancy, is European; and if I say 
nothing about the modest local standing, it is solely because 
I hesitate to incur the responsibility of mentioning modesty 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw in the same sentence. 

I know what he will say to this—that all these dicta of 
his upon Shakespeare were based upon a study of his 
dramas, and that while blaming Shakespeare for many things 
he praised him for others. But that is exactly my attitude 
towards Strauss. If, then, it is right for Mr. Shaw, it 
cannot be wrong for me; if it is wrong for me, it cannot 
be right for him. At all events, if he is going to set out 
to prove the contrary he will need a better equipment than 
a penful of scurrilous impertinence and a disgracefully bad 
memory for his own past.—Yours, &c., 

Ernest NEWMAN. 

March 22nd, 1910. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—As was’ to be hoped, Mr. Bernard Shaw, having 
seen Strauss’s “ Elektra,” has vouchsafed your readers the 
benefit of his original and serious point of view. His 
onslaught upon Mr. Ernest Newman was, of course, the 
most formidable and flattering tribute payable to that 
critic's merits. Mr. Shaw has himself been through the 
treadmill of our musical criticism. It reduced him, 
he has told us, to the condition of a worn-out 
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_cab horse. In London a physical staying-power of 
nerveless brute strength, a flaccid eye, fixed anxiously 
upon the fluctuations of the advertisement trade, and a 
mechanical pen apt to the manufacture of convictionless 
platitudes, are obviously the prime qualifications that bid 
for the lucrative and nameless obscurity of a thoroughly 
successful and long-lived musical critic, sought and trusted 
of editors, who assure us, if quite needlessly, that for 
music, as music, they know nothing, and care less. It is 
unlikely that Mr. Newman would cope peacefully with the 
editorial standpoint of London’s musical interests for as 
long as a week, and certainly not Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw, 
therefore, if he disagree with Mr. Newman, has at least 
tacitly confessed that here is an adversary of mettle worth 
fighting. There are various interesting points in the dis- 
cussion of the two opponents. Mr. Shaw maintains that 
contemporary European fame is an infallible proof of 
Strauss’s genius. Strauss has obtained no_ greater 
fame ; and commands the money market no more than did 
Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn; and at the present moment 
it is doubtful whether Strauss, or, for that matter, Mr. 
Shaw himself, has a wider reputation than Miss Maud Allen, 
So much for the worth, or the worthlessness, as the case 
may be, of European fame. 

Mr. Newman declared it absurd and irrelevant of Mr. 
Shaw to pronounce an opinion on “Elektra” without a 
hearing. But supposing (as is probable) that Mr. Shaw 
had already studied half a dozen of Strauss’s works, then 
he was perfectly qualified to know exactly what to expect 
of Strauss, nor would Strauss for an instant disappoint him. 
Whether it be the ‘“ Don Quixote Variations,” the “ Helden- 
leben,” or “Salome,” or “Elektra,’’ there is always in 
Strauss the same mighty mental jugglery in handling great 
masses of sound ; the same unrivalled gift of condensation 
and terseness, a gift to be specially commended, perhaps, to 
Mr. Shaw’s own attention. 

What Wagner took four to five hours to express, Strauss 
condenses lucidly into one and a half; and this without the 
aid of any cumbrously elaborated costly scenic appliances. 
Strauss may be called the chief democratic force of contem- 
porary art. I would suggest that he is indeed the one living 
artist who can make a democratic concourse unobjectionable, 
nay, even almost attractive. It is highly significant of the 
supreme position which music has assumed as a social 
democratic element, that Strauss, of all men, should be a 
musician, and not a scientist or a writer. Like Mr. Shaw, 
moreover, he has completely mastered the art and technique 
of expressing the warp and woof of his own individuality 
as a human being; and in Strauss (one has but to look at 
him, and speak to him, to perceive this) his brain altogether 
eclipses his emotions. Compare his portrait, for instance, 
with those of Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, Cesar Franck, 
Debussy. The lower part of his face is comparatively 
insignificant, curiously undeveloped and expressionless. 
But from the eyes upwards the breadth and strength 
of his head are extraordinary. Here is something 
unequalled in musical physiognomy. I believe that 
physiognomy can serve as a far truer index and guide to 
the value and nature of an artist’s work than half a dozen 
European fames en bloc. The mental quality of music can 
only be gauged by the composer’s capacity as a harmonist, 
and one can only offer one’s own experience for what it may 
be worth. I have had, perhaps, certain unusual opportuni- 
ties for hearing and studying music. I confess that in 
listening to “ Elektra’’ I was carried away by none of the 
emotional ecstasy that overwhelmed Mr. Shaw. Personally, 
I find in the whole harmonic structure of Strauss’s orches- 
tration one of the keenest and most quickening mental 
tonics that I can indulge in. I enjoy it just as I enjoy a 
play by Mr. Shaw. There are, doubtless, others who feel 
as I do, albeit at one of the recent Covent Garden perform- 
ances I noted in my own immediate vicinity no less than 
three persons (two men and one woman) who long before 
the end of Elektra’s first soliloquy were slumbering peace- 
fully in their stalls. They may possibly have been some 
of the daily paper critics. If harmony be the mental 
texture of music, melody is equally its emotional content. 
And here I, for one, would humbly venture to do homage 
to the insight of “poor”? Mr. Newman’s criticism of 
Strauss. Harmony may also be considered as the masculine 
element in music, melody as its feminine basis if, that is, 





it be correct that woman at her best is a feeling, rather 
than a thinking, being. In “Elektra,’’ still more than in 
“Salome,” Strauss has attempted to grapple with the 
feminine problem of human existence. As I listened to the 
wonderful gyrations of Strauss’s brain in his orchestra and 
watched the fruit of his imagination coarsened into concrete 
action on the stage, involuntarily there came back to my 
mind an ejaculation of R. L. Stevenson to Mr. William 
Archer anent some of Mr. Shaw’s feminine psychologisings : 
“But, I say, Archer, my God! what women! ”—Yours, &., 
March 22nd, 1910. 
A. E. KEETON. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In the recent exchange of civilities between Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Shaw, I side with Mr. Shaw, but the 
conclusion of his letter in your issue of last week moves me 
to offer a comment. I like Mr. Shaw’s idea that “ Elektra’”’ 
is to be regarded as a sort of cosmic melodrama, that the 
Clytemnestra régime stands for “ the omnipresent villainies 
of our civilisation’’; in short, for all the tyrannies and 
monopolies ; and that Elektra and Orestes tickle the hearer’s 
sense of justice by bringing off a really final and deadlift 
effort in trust-bursting. But is not Mr. Shaw rather too 
hopeful (he usually is) when he brings this essentially 
sound interpretation into focus with the “frenzied shout- 
ings’’ (of the London opera public), “not merely of ap- 
plause, but of strenuous assent and affirmation’’? Was 
the recent furore on Strauss nights really informed by the 
spirit of social democracy? I put the matter to a rough 
test on Saturday last, when I went again, in company with 
a perhaps too literal friend, who had also read Mr. Shaw’s 
letter with approval. My friend’s topical murmurings 
throughout the performance distressed me, but they gave 
me to think. His line is municipal politics, and when 
the grisly ‘march of the beasts’’ struck in, heralding the 
first approach of Clytemnestra, he sibilated: ‘‘ Here comes 
Captain Jessel and the Coal Consumers’ League.’’ He ex- 
panded more and more during the following scene between 
Clytemnestra and Elektra, in which the “ Municipal Re- 
formers ’’ so obviously get the worst of it, and he had to 
pull himself together when the false report of the death 
of the Land Clauses (brought in by Confederates) culminates 
in the temporary triumph and Satanic exit of Right 
Hon. W. Long and Budget Protest League. Finally, we 
rejoiced when old Standard Oil went stupidly to his doom, 
ushered, appropriately enough, by Elektra, with a torch, 
and we were not surprised that he put up a bit of a fight 
at the window. We could imagine that in the general 
scrimmage behind the scenes Red Rubber and Tsarism 
shared in the culbute universale, so that the decks should be 
quite clear for Elektra’s final Carmagnole. 

Seriously, I ask Mr. Shaw to reconsider. What pro- 
portion of boxes, stalls, circle, and gallery are really so 
dissatisfied with things as they are? How many of them 
are Fabians, or even anti-Veto men? In my humble judg- 
ment, the Veto would be settled by now if Mr. Shaw’s 
“strenuous assent and affirmation’’ were within miles of 
the truth. I can think of half a dozen reasons for the 
success of “Elektra’’ (obvious to your readers also) that 
are far more plausible and far less edifying than Mr. 
Shaw’s.—Yours, &c., 

One Wao Wisues He Covutp Be ieve In It. 

March 22nd, 1910. 


[But when we see guilt and shame on the stage, do we 
not fit its exposition to our own most acute sense of what 
is wrong within—with ourselves—and without—with the 
world ?—Epb., Nation. ] 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirm,—As one who has not only not heard “ Elektra,’’ but 
has given away her tickets from the conviction that the 
chief result of hearing it would be physical tiredness and 
mental dissatisfaction, I have, perhaps, slight claim to 
enter the lists with Mr. Ernest Newman against so crushing 
an adversary as Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Yet, having read Mr. Newman’s criticism of Strauss’s 
opera with real gratitude that a critic has arisen indepen- 
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dent enough to protest against the school of fleshly-intellec- 
tual art of which Dr. Strauss is only one exponent (great 
enough to form a natural point of departure for discussion), 
perhaps you will allow me to try and point out what seems 
the underlying and profoundly important matter of diver- 
gence between these two views, apart from all question as 
to the undisputed greatness of Dr. Strauss, the critical 
competence of Mr. Newman, or the somewhat brow-beating 
cleverness of Mr. Shaw. 

Is it not the whole difference between the idealistic and 
materialistic points of view which is here in question—the 
age-long contest between light and darkness (the darkness 
being all the more insidious from being disguised as light— 
the light of intellect, and power, and limitless skill)? We 
have only to compare the impression made on us by such 
music as Beethoven’s three Leonora Overtures (to which I 
was happy enough to listen yesterday) with the music of 
the ultra-modern school, with its unlimited means of ex- 
pression and poverty of matter to express, to realise that 
the art of music is the very battleground whereon the tre- 
mendous issue of Flesh or Spirit, Life or Death, is destined 
to be fought out. 

Compare for a moment the subject-matter of “ Fidelio ”’ 
with that of “Elektra.’”’ The one finds its inspiration in 
that noble and enduring human love which forms a spiritual 
groundwork for society, opening up endless vistas to the 
soul. The other is based on an episode of adultery, murder, 
and vengeance—all the evil passions which disintegrate the 
social structure and obscure the higher destinies of man- 
kind. In the Trilogy of ASschylus, the murder of Klytem- 
nestra is seen in its due relation to the idea which dominates 
the whole—the expiation by Orestes of the doom laid on 
his house by the sin of Tantalus, and the gradual with- 
drawal of the Erinnyes from their pursuit of the fated 
descendant. 

But, to take one section of the tragedy and exalt the 
lust of vengeance in a woman (who does not really occupy 
this prominent place in the drama) into the main theme 
of the opera, is surely to degrade the office of music, which 
might be called the Soul’s own handmaid, speaking, as it 
does, a language which is in more intimate correspondence 
with its needs than any other. If these needs are more and 
more assumed to be, as in “ Elektra,’’ physical excitement, 
unrestrained passion, and the purely earthly aspect of 
life, and if music is to minister to these things by every 
resource of art and sensuous effect, where are we to turn in 
the future for the glorious sense of joy and freedom (won 
through self-conquest) which uplifts us in such music as 
that of Beethoven? 

Hence the possibly half-conscious ground of such a 
protest as Mr. Newman’s has a value and significance 
entirely missed (or ignored) by Mr. Shaw. To cling to the 
function of music as being the noblest “Knight of the 
Holy Ghost’’ among the arts is surely to care profoundly 
for the future of humanity, and to safeguard its best 
interests. 

And it is, moreover, significant that the best soil for 
such an art is oftener found to be the stony one whereon 
the feet of Beethoven so often bled than the luxurious “ in- 
teriors’’ where Wealth spreads its velvet carpet, and the 
artist’s soul (though not his brain) is stifled by materialism. 
—Yours, &c., DorotHea Ho.uins. 

March 19th, 1910. 





“THE RING” AT EDINBURGH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—May I say a word to soothe the susceptibilities of 
“Edinburgh” and “Edinensis”? If the latter will read 
once more the quotation he makes from my article, he will 
see that the comparison was between Wagner as played by 
a first-rate orchestra like the Scottish, and Wagner as played 
by the orchestra of the average touring company. As for 
the “ whole-hearted support of the Press,” my information 
as to the character of the “support”’ given to Mr. Denhof 
by one or two of the greater journals, in the months when 
he most needed help, came to me on unimpeachable 
authority. And as for my supposed disparagement of the 
musical Press of Scotland, I would say, first of all, that no 
reflection was made on that Press as a whole, and that the 
occasional blunders—for example, in telling the story of 








“The Ring’’—that I had in mind were observed by me 
in my own reading. But I notice that while “ Edinburgh ” 
assures me that “the Scottish Press is well informed on 
musical matters,” “ Edinensis” holds that, “as a rule, the 
Edinburgh Press is unfortunately not well enough in- 
structed’ to give “ adequate recognition”’ to Mr. Denhof’s 
work. Perhaps they will settle the point between them.— 
Yours, &., 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
March 22nd, 1910. 





LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—At a critical political juncture such as exists at 
present, grave differences of opinion must exist and must 
be expected. Leadership at such a time is most needed to 
overpower and harmonise the differences that exist amongst 
party leaders and publicists, such as yourself. No party in 
the State at present has a man who can claim to be a 
great leader. This is unfortunate, because when the 
generals are of about the same calibre, effective campaign- 
ing is difficult, and the soldiers in the line must think out 
their own strategy. As a “ranker,” I think your position 
on the present deadlock is not sound. 

I hold the Budget was the first issue at the election, 
because it was on finance the Government resigned. To 
say the Veto precedes the Budget in public importance is, in 
my mind, to refuse to accept the facts of the election. The 
action of the Irish and Radicals in making the Government 
change its policy is not wise. Redress of grievance before 
Supply is good enough, but the Budget provides for a year 
that is now almost complete, and should have been passed 
first, in vindication of the Commons’ rights. By doing so 
the public would have been saved loss which they have no 
right to suffer through the quarrel of the two Houses and 
the manouvring of groups in Parliament. At the same 
time, the Commons’ power over Supply for the new finan- 
cial year would have been as strong a weapon as they 
needed. I make bold to say no party dare face the electors 
with the plea: “Supply stopped because of the House of 
Lords.’’ It would be annihilation for that party. 

I therefore welcome Sir Edward Grey’s strong line of 
veto and reform. 

You say it was not before the electors, but we send 
representatives to Parliament, not delegates. These repre- 
sentatives must interpret what their constituents wish in 
the ever changing circumstances. The circumstances are 
changed ; the House of Lords have agreed to positive action 
to counteract the veto proposals. Our representatives in 
Parliament must meet the new situation for us. I therefore 
agree with Sir Edward Grey that to go to the country with 
the cry: “The veto and an unreformed House of Lords and 
House of Commons” is folly. No Liberal proposes a Second 
Chamber “to be a powerful rival of the House of Com- 
mons.’’ But a Second Chamber is necessary to the smooth 
working of the legislative machine. There is never any 
first-class Bill in the House of Commons which is not 
closured, and important sections are passed without proper 
discussion. Should there not be a proper revising Chamber 
to look after the people’s interests, and see there is no 
dangerous section in these undiscussed parts? In these 
days of Parliamentary groups, when a group can, as the 
price of their support, make the Government adopt certain 
clauses they do not desire, should there not be a revising 
chamber able to protect the majority against the minority? 
For these and many reasons, I think Sir Edward Grey is 
accentuating the proper ideas at the present time, and is 
keeping in the party men who would have nothing to do 
with the Veto only. I should be quite content with the 
Veto only, and desire nothing more; but when we have not 
a great leader, we must draw from the leaders the best 
they can give.—Yours, &c., Joun M. Hocee. 

5, Harrington ,Place, Edinburgh, 

March 2ist, 1910. 





LORDS AND COMMONS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sir,—I suppose we may now assume as certain that 
the plan of the Government is to proceed against the Lords 
on the lines of the the Campbell-Bannerman resolutions. 
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This plan will, of course, be rejected by the Lords, and in 
that case there is little chance of passing the Budget. A 
dissolution must follow, and the Ministry will go before the 
electors with no record of achievement, with the finances in 
a state of chaos, and with nothing done to remove the 
inequalities of the electoral law. Under these conditions 
he must be a very sanguine Liberal who will expect even 
as good a result as at the last election, and an adverse 
majority is much more likely. Tariff Reform will then be 
carried, and great vested interests will be created, which 
will exclude the Free Trade party from power for many 
years. I do not say that this will certainly happen, but 
its probability can hardly be denied. Is it, however, neces- 
sary to face this prospect with no effort to avoid it? If 
we cannot get all that is desired, surely it is better to 
secure what is possible than to accept complete defeat. If 
there is no way of forcing a Bill through the Lords, can- 
not one be devised which would remove the present deadlock 
and yet pass the Lords? Suppose it were provided that the 
number of hereditary peers sitting in the House be reduced 
in number, that future peerages be for life, and that in 
case of disagreement both Houses sit together. As such a 
Bill would be no derogation to the Lords, and they profess 
to desire reform, it is difficult to think that they would 
reject it; or, if they did, they would stand forth as 
obstructors naked and unashamed. Of course, I do not 
put this forward as an ideal scheme, but the absolute bar 
to legislation would be removed, the Budget would pass, 
new electoral laws could be carried before a dissolution, and 
any further Bill dealing with the powers and composition 
of the House of Lords could be passed whenever the Liberals 
have a large majority in the Commons.—Yours, &c., 


Festina LENTE. 
March 20th, 1910. 





IRELAND AND THE BUDGET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Dr. Johnson foresaw many British Budgets— 
Budgets of social weal and Budgets of social ill—when he 
warned his Irish acquaintance: “ Do not make a Union with 
us, sir. We should unite with you only to rob you; we 
should have robbed the Scotch if they had had anything of 
which we could have robbed them.” Mr. Gladstone, him- 
self one of the most ruthless plunderers of Ireland in his 
day, realised towards the end of his life that Johnson’s 
prophecy had come true, and in April, 1896, he declared 
that the Report of the Commission on Irish Finance was 
a thing “which I rejoice to have had a share in leaving 
as one of my best (or last) legacies to the country.’’ One 
of the findings of that Commission was “that whilst the 
actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland 
is very much smaller, and is not estimated by any of us 
as exceeding one-twentieth.” | One-twentieth, be it re- 
membered, was the highest proportion which any member of 
the Commission believed could be justly laid on the shoulders 
of Ireland. Other authorities, however, basing their 
estimate on an Income-tax comparison suggested by Lord 
Castlereagh at the time of the Union, put the figure, not 
at one-twentieth, but at one-thirty-second. 

Now, the supporters of the Budget, so far as I can see, 
are for throwing over the Report of Mr. Gladstone’s Com- 
mission and for ignoring all: the facts of the financial 
plunder of Ireland which have been made known since that 
time. Old Age Pensions and land purchase bonuses—every 
penny of which, by the way, comes out of Ireland’s own rifled 
pocket—are apparently supposed to be heroic exhibitions 
of British generosity and self-sacrifice, atoning for all past 
thefts. Sir, if the new Budget did not levy an extra half- 
penny on Ireland, not even then would it atone for all 
past thefts. At the lowest computation, however, it levies 
an additional toll on Ireland of £535,000, or about 2s. 6d. 
a head on every man, woman, and child in the country. At 
the highest computation, it levies an extra £2,000,000, about 
10s. a head on every man, woman, and child in the country. 
I do not care which figure you take, it is still plunder. If 
the lower figure is correct, then one of the things it means 
is that, aiming at taxing the Irish consumer, you have 
instead gone some way towards destroying one of Ireland’s 
few industries—the distilling industry. Let the Editor of 





“The Economist” play with figures as he pleases, he cannot 
get over the fact that this Budget, however excellent and 
just for England, makes for the social and industrial im- 
poverishment of Ireland. Not of the distillers, or publicans, 
or farmers, or any one class, be it noted, but of the Irish 
nation. England, as a collector of taxes, stands to Ireland 
in the relation of a gross absentee landlord, who devises all 
his exactions solely to suit his own weal. No other absentee 
landlord ever ground the faces of our poor as England has 
done. 

May I give a few figures to suggest the extent to which 
Ireland is over-taxed, even according to British standards? 
Mr. Hobhouse declared recently in the Westminster 
Parliament that “the amount of Imperial taxation 
contributed by Ireland in 1895-6, on the basis of calcula- 
tion adopted in the Financial Relations returns, was 
£8,034,384, and in 1908-9 £9,250,500. Had the taxation 
in 1895-6 been “just ’’—that is, had the Irish share been 
one-twentieth of that of Great Britain—Ireland would, 
according to Mr. Hobhouse, have contributed £5,132,047, or 
£2,902,337 less than she actually did. Under the new 
Budget, however, at the lowest computation, she is to 
contribute £9,250,500, plus £535,000—that is, something in 
the neighborhood of £10,000,000, or nearly twice the sum 
which very moderate people thought her fit to contribute in 
1895-6. Now, does anyone suggest that Ireland to-day is 
able to bear twice the financial burden she was fit to sup- 
port fifteen years ago? No one, except a madman, would 
do so, in view of the fact that still more land has gone 
out of tillage, emigration has continued practically un- 
checked, and the paupers have not ceased to pour into the 
workhouses in their discolored hosts. The national revival 
has so far represented the break of an ebb rather than the 
return sweep of the tide. 

Even Pitt and Castlereagh, it should be remembered, 
corrupt as were their aims and influences, never contem- 
plated that the same scheme of taxation could justly be 
applied to a wealthy country like England and an im- 
poverished country like Ireland. How different the 
economic conditions of the two countries are may be seen 
from a comparison of the results of the effects of a typical 
Budget in both. According to the Budget of 1905-6, for 
instance, the tax revenue contributed by Great Britain con- 
sisted of, approximately, 51°7 per cent. direct taxes and 
48°3 per cent. indirect taxes; Ireland’s contribution, how- 
ever, consisted of 28°3 direct taxes and 71°7 indirect taxes. 
Is it not obvious that the conditions of the two countries 
must be as different as those of England and Hungary? 
Your new Budget is a pillow which you put under 
England’s head to give her ease, but you put over Ireland’s 
face to smother her. 

I am not, by the way, greatly concerned with a com- 
parison between. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget and other 
Budgets, past and possible. So far as Ireland is concerned, 
in the matter of Chancellors of the Exchequer, it is a case 
of “an Amurath an Amurath succeeds.’’ The only change 
is that in the old days we were frankly the prisoners of 
Imperial necessity. But now, it seems, we are to be led 
out and crucified on a cross of British good intentions. We 
could have borne anything but that.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert Lynp. 


P.S.—Since writing this, I see Mr. Lloyd George has 
given a still lower estimate of the amount of Ireland’s 
extra contribution under the new Budget. The new figure, 
however, does not vitiate any of my arguments. 

R. L. 





THE WOMEN’S CHARTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sim,—In the article which appears under this heading 
in the current igsue of Tae Nation I read with amazement 
the following sentence: “The whole doctrine of coverture 
practically suspending the civil existence of a wife and 
preventing her from taking legal action except through 
her husband or by his consent is to be assailed.” The 
learned author of this article appears to be a kind of 
Rip van Winkle who fell asleep some time in the Middle 
Ages. Possibly he has been perusing “Shepherd’s Touch- 
stone” or “ Coke upon Lyttleton,” and has made the mistake 
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of supposing that these works correctly represent the present 
state of the law. In order to remove misapprehension, 
perhaps I may be permitted to state that the civil existence 
of a married woman at the present day is in no sense 
suspended, and that she possesses the same civil rights 
as an unmarried woman or a man. A married woman 
possesses many privileges which are denied to mere man, 
such, for example, as exemption from the bankruptcy law 
(unless she is trading separately from her husband), and 
the power when she is restrained from anticipation of 
evading the just claims of her creditors. But although 
the law restricts her liability, it does not restrict her rights. 
Every married woman can indulge in any species of litiga- 
tion without the consent, and against the wishes, of her 
husband, and no married woman, so far as I know, ever 
takes legal action “through her husband.” The husband, 
however, retains one peculiar privilege—he is still liable 
to be sued for his wife’s torts (e.g., in respect of a libel 
written by her), although he has ceased to have any control 
over her actions.—Yours, &c., W. A. Jouty. 
5, Portman Mansions, W. 
March 21st, 1910. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Some time ago I directed public attention to the 
disgraceful condition of the tomb inscriptions in West- 
minster Abbey, especially in the north transept, but nothing 
appears to have been done to remedy the obliteration which 
will undoubtedly, ere long, wipe away all trace of the last 
resting places of the great dead, who have made the nation’s 
history so glorious. It is not only apathy deserving the 
severest censure, but the most inexcusable vandalism on the 
part of the authorities responsible for the proper care of the 
Abbey memorials. It is almost impossible at present to 
locate the graves of Fox, Castlereagh, the Pitts, and others 
at the entrance to the north transept. I understand there 
is a Crown Department for the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, and, unless the Dean of Westminster, or whoever 
else may be responsible, takes the matter up seriously, the 
sooner the custody of the Abbey monuments passes over into 
this department the better it will be for the dignity and 
respect of the nation. 

The number of country and foreign visitors who pass 
through the portals of that ancient fabric within one year 
must reach an enormous total, and it cannot be disputed 
that the primary interest for visitors is not the awe-inspiring 
architecture, nor the lofty walls made venerable by the dust 
of ages, but the plain flagged pavement, underneath which 
rests the sacred dust of Britain’s mighty men. 

It should only be necessary to mention the necessity 
for improvement in a matter which so largely affects the 
sentiment of the empire. If it is a question of cost, which, 
at the most, would only be a trifle, an appeal from the 
Dean would have an immediate response. The custodians 
of the Abbey have a duty to perform to the nation, and, if 
they are unable, through lack of funds, the people will assist 
them. The necessity for the improvement is urgent, and 
should be attended to without delay.—Yours, &c., 

8. J. Hurcurnson. 

60-76, Chichester Street, Belfast, 

March 18th, 1910. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

MonstEvuR,—L’article paru sous le titre précédent dans 
le numéro du 29 janvier de votre revue, m’est tombé sous les 
yeux seulement ces jours-ci. Me permettrez-vous de vous 
adresser & ce sujet quelques unes des remarques qu’il a 
suggérées & un francais ardemment démocrate et républicain ? 

Tl me semble qu’ il existe réellement une inexactitude 
dans l’affirmation que “it is from the Clerical school that 
the peasant is recruited who will vote for a Nationalist 
deputy, and there the workman is trained who will enlist 
in one of the ‘ yellow’ or ‘ black-leg’ organisations.”’ 

Tl faut tout d’abord remarquer que les fondateurs de 
lécole laique en France, Jules Ferry et tant d’autres, re- 
prochaient précisement aux écoles libres de ne pas étre 
neutres et c’ est le principe de la neutralité qu’ils 





mettaient & la base de leur syst8me comme de seul respect- 
ueux de la liberté de conscience de l'enfant et conforme & 
Vidée républicaine. Ce que font les catholiques en 
France c’est tout simplement de demander que l’on demeure 
fidéle & cette tradition, au principe méme de la neutralité 
au moyen duquel on avait jusqu’ici défendu et loué I’école 
laique. 

Un autre fait & observer c’est dans les récentes lois anti- 
religieuses passées par le Gouvernement Frangais ce sont 
en générale des hommes sortis des écoles libres ou re- 
ligeuses qui ont fait ces lois, tandis que ceux qui 
les ont opposées sortaient principalement d’institutions de 
l’Etat, ce qui prouve jusqu’a l’évidence que la raison des 
premiers n’avait pas été tellement enchatnée et étouffée. 

Mais aujourd’hui que 1|’Ecole laique fonctionne partout 
en France voila que ceux qui parlaient avec fierté de la 
neutralité laique se font maintenant les champions du 
monopole de l’enseignement et l’on demande que 1’Etat 
fagonne les intelligences, crée une forte “ intellectual 
discipline” qu’il donne un enseignement impliquant une 
attitude de l’esprit tout entier, qui serait difficile, sinon 
impossible, & concilier avec la doctrine de l’Eglise. Et 
cela, on le réclame, dit-on, au nom de la solidarité nationale 
et de l’unité morale du peuple. 

C'est 14 évidemment que nous pénetrons vraiment au 
coeur de la controversie et j’accepte cette position du probléme, 

Il serait bon toutefois en passant de remarquer qu'un 
bon nombre des instituteurs actuels sont anti-patriotes, non 
pas dans le sens qu’ils sont contre les guerres de Louis XIV. 
et de Napoléon Ier, mais en ce sens qu’ils suivent fiddle- 
ment les enseignements de Hervé: recommandant de 
planter le drapeau dans le fumier et proclamant que le 
premier devoir d’un soldat en cas de guerre serait de tirer 
sur ses généraux. Evidemment le Gouvernement actuel 
professe officiellement sa désapprobation d’un semblable 
état d’esprit et a & plusieurs reprises frappé instituteurs ou 
professeurs. Ceux-ci ont crié & l’intolérance et réclamé 
la liberté d’enseigner, ce qu’ils croient juste Je ne vois 
pas pour ma part pourquoi on leur refuserait cette liberté ; 
mais il ne me parait pas convenable que l’Etat qui veut 
avant tout réaliser l’unité morale maintienne un systéme 
d’éducation qui renferme un si grand nombre d’instituteurs 
qui détruisent le sentiment national. 

Le réle de l’Etat moderne n’est plus “un roi, une foi, 
une loi,” formule de Louis XIV.; mais, “ tous les hommes 
sont égaux devant la loi, nul ne doit étre inquiété pour 
ses opinions philosophiques ou religieuses,” principes posés 
par la Déclaration des Droits de Homme et du Citoyen. 
L’unité morale imposée par |’Etat, par la force législative 
et administrative de l’Etat, voila précisément Tidéal 
du moyen age. Dans un état républicain ce qui est fait, 
entrepris, payé par l’Etat doit étre la chose de tous (res 
publica); voil& pourquoi si l’on pose comme condition de 
républicanisme, qu’il faut abandonner tout dogme re- 
ligieux, toute foi en une autorité religieuse, non seulement 
on n’est pas fidéle & la méthode scientifique qui réclame que 
les choses d’un méme ordre soient jugées par des critériums 
d’un méme ordre, mais encore on va & l’encontre de la concep- 
tion républicaine elle-méme puisqu’ une grande partie des 
citoyens ne peuvent prendre une part entiére et compléte 
& la vie civique et au progres politique de la nation par 
suite de leur croyance & telle ou telle doctrine religieuse. 

Si un Etat monarchique dans un pays catholique, 
disons l’Espagne, prétendait imposer de force un 
enseignement religieux dont certains citoyens ne voudraient 
pas, on dirait que c’est un attentat & la liberté de con- 
science; si le méme Etat voulait fermer des écoles ot l’on 
enseignerait une doctrine sociale ou politique ou religieuse 
qui ne fit pas de son géut, on dirait que c’est de la tyrannie. 

Et l’on aurait raison. Au nom du méme principe 
lorsqu’un Gouvernement, qui se dit républicain, crée un 
systéme d’éducation dont les ressources financiéres sont 
puisées dans les poches de tous les citoyens sans distinction 
et que d’autre part il établit des distinctions entre les 
doctrines philosophiques et veut imposer un enseignement 
irréligieux ou mieux anti-religieux, je ne vois pas pourquoi 
l’on ne s’accorderait pas 4 reconnaitre que c’est porter une 
atteinte & la liberté de conscience, et lorsqu’il prétend 
fermer certaines écoles (dont un grand nombre donnaient 
un enseignement & peu prés gratuit), sous le prétexte que 
l’on n’y admet pas la souveraineté absolue de la raison 
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et que l’on y professe que la science expérimentale au 
point ot elle a été laissée il y a une trentaine d’années, est 
la derniére étape du progrés intellectuel, est-ce qu’on n’a 
pas aussi le droit de crier & la tyrannie? Est-ce que ce 
n’est pas vraiment faire du cléricalisme, puisque c’est 
imposer une opinion philosophique par la force de 1’Etat. 

Contre le monopole de |’enseignement des radicaux, des 
socialistes, des protestants, des professeurs de 1|’Etat se sont 
élevés avec force et c’est l’esprit républicain méme qui les 
guide dans cette opposition 4 l’enseignement des consciences. 

La. république n’est pas une théologie antireligieuse, 
elle est tout simplement une forme de gouvernement politique, 
elle est un idéal civique que la Révolution Frangaise, au 
milieu de fautes inévitables, nous a apporté; elle n’est 
incompatible avec aucune idée religieuse et le fait de 
l'existence de républicains comme 1’ Abbé Lemire & la 
Chambre, d’un mouvement si hardi au point de vue politique 
et social que le “ Sillon”’ le prouve jusqu’a l’évidence. Est- 
ce que le leader de ce mouvement principalement composé 
de catholiques, Marc Sangnier lui-méme n’obligeait pas, 
en 1903, M. Ferdinand Buisson, député radical, & lui dire: 
“Je n’ai pas le droit de douter de vos opinions républi- 
caines.”’ 

La république en France a des ennemis 4 droite et & 
gauche, elle ne les fera pas taire par des atteintes & la 
liberté de la pensée, mais au contraire par cette “ politique 
d’apaisement’’ dont parlait récemment M. Briand, par les 
progrés sociaux qu’elle apportera au prolétariat par une 
méthode de réconciliation de tous les citoyens autour d’un 
idéal democratique élevé. Henri Barrat. 

27, Crescent Road, Brockley, 8.E. 

Mars 20, 1910. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your current isue you give, through a corre- 
spondent, a gratis advertisement to the periodical, ‘ Votes 
for Women.’’ Some of us, while still supporters of Women’s 
Suffrage, have felt that we cannot countenance, even to the 
extent of a penny a week for their press organ, the methods 
of the N. W. 8. and P. U. Will you please be good enough 
to make it known that there are other educative periodicals 
issued by the constitutional and older organisations, ¢.9., 
“The Common Cause,” penny weekly, 64, Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester; and “The Englishwoman,” one shilling 
monthly, London, Grant Richards?—Yours, &c., 

L. THompson. 





Poetrp. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE WANDERING JEW. 
(An Otp Frencn Cnanson.) 


THERE never was on earth 
So sorrowful a thing 

As the sad history 

Which I to you will sing, 
The tale so strange and true 
Of the undying Jew. 





At Brussels in Brabant, 

As he passed thro’ the street, 
The good folk of the town 
Amazéd him did greet ; 

With such a beard, I ween, 
A man was never seen. 


His clothes were worn and old, 
Of strange, outlandish air, 
And from his waist hung down 
The apron cobblers wear ; 
With figure bowed and bent, 
Unresting, on he went. 


“ Enter this tavern door, 
Old venerable man, 
We will regale thee here 





In the best way we can, . 
Take, lest thy strength should fail, 
With us a pot of ale.” 


“TI must not sit nor stay, 
Alas! I tell you true— 

But gladly will I drink 

A pot of ale with you. 
Right sore it grieves my mind 
To part from folks so kind.” 


“ Art thou perchance that man 
Of whom the Scriptures speak, 
Isaac, who walks the earth 
Since the first Holy Week? 
Say, of thy courtesy, 

If thou indeed art he.” 


“Tséac Laquedem 

Is in good sooth my name, 
Born in Jerusalem, 

A town of royal fame, 

Good friends, I tell you true, 
You see the deathless Jew. 


“TI traverse all the seas, 

The rivers and the rills, 

The deserts and the woods, 
The forests and the hills; 
O’er mountain and o’er plain, 
I go in sun and rain. 


“T ask of you no alms, 
No alms can lift my curse, 
I carry all my days 

Five farthings in my purse; 
At any time or place 

This sum grows never less.’’ 


“ What was that crime so great 
That the good God could deem 


' Its fitting recompense 


Such punishment extreme? 
Good Father Isaac, tell 
How such a thing befell.’’ 


“ As up the steep hillside, 
Jesus His burden bore, 

The heavy cross of wood, 

He passed before my door, 
And said, in accents mild, 
‘Here will I rest, my child.’ 


“T, rebel heart and hard, 

Cried out, in God’s despite, 

With raised arm and clenched fist, 
‘ Get, caitiff, from my sight.’ 

With many a cruel word, 

I spurned away Our Lord. 


“ Jesus looked on me then, 

His eyes were full of tears; 
‘Thou, on this earth must walk 
More than a thousand years. 
Thou may’st not stop nor stay 
Until the Judgment Day.’ 


“T fared forth from that door 
Soon as the words were said, 
Upon the weary way 

I still am doomed to tread. 

I know by day or night 

No rest and no respite. 


“Good sirs, the time has come 
To leave your company ; 
My humble thanks are due, 
For your great courtesy ; 
Each moment more I stay 
With torment I must pay.”’ 
R. L. Gates. 
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JACOB BOHME.* 


Joun Sparrow’s translation of Béhme was “ printed by M.S. 
for H. Blunden at the Castle in Cornhill” in the troublous 
year 1648, twenty-four years after Béhme’s death. The 
present editor tells us in his preface that his former volume, 
containing the “ Threefold Life of Man,” was so well received 
by the public that he is encouraged to proceed with the 
experiment of offering Jacob Béhme to modern readers. It 
is a remarkable sign of the interest now taken in mysticism 
that these two bulky volumes should find a publisher. For 
the illuminated cobbler of Gérlitz is fully as queer and 
fantastical as Swedenborg; and though there was once a 
sect of Behmenists in Germany, we have not heard of any 
society in England, pledged to study his writings. Never- 
theless, those who have the patience to quarry in this mine 
will find many precious nuggets embedded in masses of 
rubble. Béhme was a genius, and men of genius have been 
content to learn from him. Sir Isaac Newton, William 
Law, Schelling, Hegel, Ewald, are a goodly list of admirers 
for an entirely self-taught philosopher. Their respect out- 
weighs the contempt of Warburton, Wesley, and Samuel 
Johnson ; of whom the first declared that Béhme’s writings 
would disgrace Bedlam at full moon, while the lexicographer 
with more urbanity wished that “Jacob” had imitated St. 
Paul, who, when he had seen “unutterable things,” was 
content not to try to utter them. In all histories of modern 
philosophy the philosophus Teutonicus is awarded an honor- 
able place as the pioneer of German idealism. 

If Béhme had been born a century earlier, he would 
probably have been burnt. Lutheran Gérlitz, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, was satisfied with 
somewhat milder measures against the presumptuous 
mechanic who dared to see visions and think for himself. 
He was denounced from the pulpit, arrested and driven from 
the town ; he was compelled to promise to write no more; 
and his character was lampooned in doggerel Latin verses by 
the pastor of Gérlitz, Primarius Richter. It was with 
difficulty that the Governor of Lausitz compelled this worthy’s 
successor to give Béhme Christian burial. But in the more 
liberal air of Dresden he was much sought after by men 
of learning and influence, and a commission appointed by 
the Prince Elector to examine his opinions passed no 
condemnation upon them. “We cannot condemn,” they 
said modestly, “what we do not yet understand.” 

Béhme belongs to the purest type of mystics. Shoe- 
makers are generally thinkers, whether they follow Plato or 
Bradlaugh ; but Northampton has yet to produce a parallel 
to the inspired visionary, who gazed on a green field 
“before Neys Gate at Gérlitz,” till he saw the “essences, 
use, and properties’’ of the herbs and grass, and through 
them the mysteries of the whole creation; and who, on 
another occasion, fell into a similar illuminating trance after 
gazing intently at a streak of light visible through a chink 
in his door. He regarded himself as merely the organ 
through ‘which the Divine Spirit found utterance. “I am 
a foolish and simple-minded man,’’ he writes. “ Finding 
within myself a powerful contradiction—namely, the desires 
that belong to the flesh and blood, I resolved to regard 
myself as one dead in my inherited form, until the Spirit 
of God would take form in me. Now, while I was wrestling 
and battling, a wonderful light arose in my soul. It was a 
light entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I 
recognised the true nature of God and man, and the rela- 
tion existing between them, a thing I had never understood 
before.’’ In such a mind every thought is pictorial, and a 
logical process is transformed into a series of flashes. The 
philosophy, when we disentangle it from the sympathetic 
magic which he learned from Paracelsus, resembles that of 
other speculative mystics, such as Plotinus; but he con- 
tributes a new element in the great stress which he lays 
on antithesis as a law of being. “In Yes and No all 
things consist.”” Even in the Godhead, the contraries, good 
and evil, are already contained, but not as good and evil; 
they are there an equilibrium of naturally opposed, but com- 
~~ * Concerning the Three Principles of the Divine Essence.” 
By Jacob Béhme. With an Introduction by Dr. Paul Deussen. 
Watkins. 15s. net. 





plementary and harmoniously working, powers. Good and 
evil only become actual when the soul in its freedom 
chooses. one or the other. The Godhead, however, - itself 
desires manifestation. In feeling this desire, it becomes 
“darkness’’; the light which illumines this. darkness is 
the Son. The resultant is the Holy Spirit, in whom-arise 
the archetypes of creation. In the same way he explains 
body, soul, and spirit as thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ; 
and there are other triads of a more fanciful character. The 
central doctrine of his religion is the indwelling presence of 
Christ. Like other Protestant mystics, he revolts against 
the doctrine of imputed righteousness. “If the sacrifice is 
to avail for me, it must be wrought in me. The Father. 
must beget his Son in my desire of faith, that my faith’s 
hunger may apprehend him in his word of promise.”” Our 
rebirth and salvation through the indwelling Christ are only 
a return to our primordial divine condition. “ Nothing can 
rest in itself; it must return whence it came.’’ The mind 
has turned away from unity in a desire for experience; it 
“has tried things in separation, and therefore separation 
arose in it.’’ It cannot be set free till it forsakes itself and 
lifts itself again into the perfect stillness, silencing its own 
will, so that the will may merge again, beyond sense and 
form, into the eternal will of the abyss whence it originated. 

Many of us have felt the “attraction of the abyss,’’ the 
longing to get rid of the self of experience, which separates 
us from God and the soul of the world. Bdhme in this last 
passage speaks exactly like Plotinus, of whom he had prob- 
ably never heard. The brotherhood of the mystics all use 
the same language. Time and place and creed make no 
difference to them. “He to whom time is as eternity, and 
eternity as time,” says Béhme, “is freed from all trouble.” 

Béhme, in spite of his visions, was fundamentally sane. 
He was happily married, lived on terms of simple friendli- 
ness with many men of many conditions, encountered perse- 
cution with sweetness and unruffled composure, and died 
like a saint and a brave man. ‘‘ The Three Principles of 
the Divine Essence” is not easy reading; but there are 
probably some who will find it strangely fascinating, and 
at any rate few will grudge the Teutonic philosopher the very 
moderate encomium of his English disciple, the worthy and 
supremely ridiculous poetaster Byrom :— 

“All the haranguing, therefore, on the theme 
Of deep obscurity in Jacob Behme 


Is but itself obscure; for he might see 
Farther, ’tis possible, than you or me.” 


W. R. Inee. 





A NINETEENTH CENTURY ORATOR.* 


In laying down this interesting record of a pioneer of modern 
radicalism and rationalism, the first reflection that arises 
is how it has come to pass that so eminent a servant of the 
people has left so trivial a mark in history. It is easy to 
escape by asserting that William Johnson Fox was essentially 
an orator and a journalist, both ephemeral callings, and 
that even in these callings he did not achieve the first grade 
of distinction. But the ample evidence which Dr. Garnett 
adduces to show the remarkable impression which the 
speeches and writings of Fox made, not upon the excited 
crowds who, in his later days as Corn Law Abolitionist, 
hung upon his lips, but on the most distinguished intellec- 
tual men and women of his time, requires some further ex- 
planation. It is true that the half century which has 
elapsed since his death has obliterated many of the records 
which a biographer most prizes, and has made it difficult 
to interpret with certainty some of the incidents in an 
eventful life. But when such allowance has been made, it 
remains unexplained why the man to whom Harriet 
Martineau, J. S. Mill, Macready, the Brownings, Cobden, 
Forster, locked for light and leading, should have left no 
monument but a bare mention in the list of nineteenth 
century radicals. Probably, as Mr. Edward Garnett (who 
brings to completion this work of his father) observes, the 
dissipation of his energy in so many channels of activity 
damaged his fame and diminished his net influence on his 
age. Moreover, it cannot be denied that certain properties 
of sententiousness and of florid utterance, common to all 
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save a few of the great publicists of his time, repel modern 
readers. It was a time of large generalisations in politics and 
morals, and Mr. Fox dealt largely in them both on the 


platform and in the Press. Almost unconsciously we come 
to look upon such utterances as impractical and hardly 
genuine. But we do wrong to discount so heavily what 
was for the most part a manner. A fair examination of 
such a career as that of Fox shows a vast amount of solid 
spade work in reform. Beginning life as a Norwich weaver 
lad, he underwent a hard struggle for knowledge and for 
a livelihood before he passed through Homerton College into 
the Congregational Ministry, and thence to the Unitarian 
Chapel of South Place, Finsbury, which for so many years 
was his principal platform. From the first he combined 
literature with preaching, and it was his close association 
as writer and editor with the leading Unitarian periodical, 
“The Repository,” that brought him into such close relations 
with the Martineaus, Tailors, and Mills, and the “ gifted” 
ladies, Eliza and Sarah Flower, the former of whom was his 
life-long friend and companion. 

Liberal theology, ever broadening towards a more 


scientific rationalism, occupied, however, a compara- 
tively small part of Fox’s mental energy. His literary 
interest was keen, and he was among the first to 


recognise the genius of young Browning and Tenny- 
son, while his intimate friendship with Macready gave him 
a prominent part in the revival of great English drama in 
the ’thirties and the ‘forties. Though always an ardent 
politician and a fearless democrat, it was not until 1847 
that he was free to devote his full energy to politics. His 
work for the Anti-Corn Law League had already made him 
widely in demand as a popular speaker, and when he was 
returned to Parliament for Oldham in 1847, he was already 
one of the three or four trusted leaders of English 
Radicalism. Though favorable to the cause of Chamber- 
lain, he feared the violent methods to which this movement 
appeared to be drifting, and thus came to attach himself 
more closely to the concrete and definite causes of Corn Law 
Repeal, Poor Law Reform, and popular Education, as the 
most serviceable lines of advance. Though not a great 
original thinker, he was a mighty propagator of the original 
ideas of others. Woman’s Franchise, Home Rule, a National 
Theatre, Secular Education, abolition of the Death Penalty, 
Amendment of Divorce—such were a few of the “ advanced ”’ 
movements in which Fox ranks as a vigorous pioneer. 
Montgredien, in his “History of the Free Trade Move- 
ment,” gives the following vivid portrait of him as orator :— 
“‘Then came forward a round-faced, obese man, of small 
stature, whom (if you avoided looking in his eyes) you might 
take to be a person of slow comprehension and slow of utterance 
—a sleek, satisfied, perhaps sensual, person—a calm, patient 
and somewhat lethargic man. The only thing remarkable about 
him (always excepting his eyes) was a mass of long, thick, 
black hair, which waved over his neck and shoulders. This 
man spoke, and the vast audience was thrilled by his wonderful 
eloquence. It was W. J. Fox, the Unitarian Minister, after- 
wards member for Oldham. The moment he began to speak 
he seemed another man. His large brown eyes flashed fire, 
and his impressive gesture added dignity to his stature. His 
voice displayed a combination of power and sweetness not sur- 
passed even by the mellow base tones of Daniel O’Connell in 
his prime. His command of language seemed unlimited, for 
he was never at a loss, not only for a word, but for the right 
word. Not argumentative and persuasive like Cobden, or 
natural and forcible as Mr. Bright, his forte lay father in appeal- 
ing to the emotions of his audience; and in this branch of the 
rhetorician’s art his power was irresistible.” 





HILDEBRAND.* 


Ir would be easy to draw a parallel between Puritanism 
in the Reformed Churches and Ultramontanism in the 
Roman Church. Both have been movements of reform ; 
both have been narrowing and possessed the vehemence that 
commonly goes with narrowness; to both the interior con- 
tradiction which they embody and the facts of human nature 
with which they come into conflict have been fatal: they 
are of the number of the “little systems” which “have 
their day.” But in their day they were powerful, both for 
good and for evil; and their representatives must be judged 
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historically by the requirements and standards of their 
time. 

Religion has te preserve both intension and extension. 
If it loses the one, it becomes irreligious; if the other, 
sectarian. And it is no easy matter to balance the two. 
The comprehensive Church is apt to lower her standards 
to the popular level ; the zealous Church to narrow down her 
membership till it consists of a real or supposed spiritual 
élite. That religion in the eleventh century required reform 
is beyond question ; and Gregory VII. was a reforming Pope. 
This is his title to honor; and the prefix of Saint attached to 
his name shows that the principles of which he was the 
representative prevailed. It is no less certain that their 
triumph was temporary, and contained in itself the seeds 
of dissolution ; the mortar was untempered, and the building 
fell. 

From the time of the dissolution of the Carlovingian 
Empire the Papacy declined. The Roman Church had to 
be delivered from the Romans, is Sohm’s vivid phrase: 
at the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century 
it was laid low by the violence of the feudal barons, and the 
scum of a rude society disgraced the Papal throne. In 
1046 the German Emperor intervened. For the moment no 
other means of rescue were available; and no serious oppo- 
sition was encountered by Henry III. when he exercised the 
right of nomination to the Holy See. But this solution 
of the difficulty could not be permanent. An Emperor 
beyond the Alps was no efficient protector ; and the theocratic 
claims of the Papacy, dormant, not dead, were kept in 
reserve only till the moment when they could be advanced 
with reasonable prospect of success. Their most represen- 
tative champion and assertor was Gregory VII. 

Bishop Mathew’s character sketch of him is graphic :— 

“Gregory was permeated with the atmosphere of the 
Old Testament, and though a fervent admirer of St. Peter, 
there is no doubt his deepest sympathies lay with the Hebrew 
prophets and warriors. He was likened to Elijah; his energetic 
campaign against the immoral and simoniac clergy to Elijah’s 
slaughter of the priests of Baal; and when Gregory, in 1078 
and 1080, threatens the disobedient with retribution in this 
life, we are reminded of the stern Elijah calling down fire 
from heaven to confound the emissaries of the king who would 
do him wrong. With Samuel also he had great sympathy, and 
it is possible that he thought of himself as resisting Henry IV. 
as the prophet withstood Saul. Indeed, in the December letter 
to the young king, Henry is warned to avoid the fate of Saul. 
It is more than probable that Gregory’s view of kingship, as 
conferred in his two letters to Hermann, Bishop of Metz, is 
based on the utterance of Samuel (I. Sam., xii. 17-19), who, to 
the people who asked for a king, replied: ‘ Your wickedness is 
great which ye have done in the sight of the Lord in asking you 
a king.’” 

His temperament was not that of a saint; Sanctus Satanas 
is St. Peter Damian’s phrase for him; he was a child of 
his age, and that a callous one; when a certain abbot 
punished his monks by tearing out their eyes and tongues, 
“the Cardinal Hildebrand took him under his protection, 
and declared that he had acted, ‘ not cruelly, but firmly and 
worthily, to evil men.’’’ His zeal for reform was sincere, 
though mingled with political motives: “the theory of 
Augustine’s City of God, in which a new Rome was to use 
and rule the world by religion, floated before his mind.”’ 
But while Augustine’s theory placed its monarchical power 
in Christ, 

“To the Pope there could be no Rome without a Cesar, 
and the Cesar of the spiritual monarchy was himself: in 
him were concentrated all power and all jurisdiction; he 
was their sole source . In his position as the ‘ Earthly 
Peter,’ the Vicar of Christ upon earth, Gregory felt his power 
to be unlimited in spiritual things. ‘How much the more then 
in things temporal,’ he argued. St. Peter and St. Paul (and 
therefore Gregory, as the Earthly Peter), as they possess the 
power of binding and loosing in heaven, have also the power 
of taking away and granting the kingdoms of this world, prin- 
cipalities, duchies, marquisates, earldoms, and the possessions 
of all men. The Pope thus becomes an absolute sovereign over 
all things spiritual and temporal, the dominus dominantium. 
His power is a potestas ordinaria and directa. By this assump- 
tion Gregory brings his hierocratic system to completion: it 

mes incapable of any further extension. The libido 
dominationis is satisfied!” 

Bishop Mathew, it seems to us, makes too much of 
the modification of this position embodied in Bellarmine’s 
theory of the indirect temporal power of the Papacy. The 
retreat from the older doctrine is apparent only, for the 
Pope remains the judge. The Vatican Council crowned the 
edifice. No Pontiff bore this in mind more persistently 
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than the astute Leo XIII; none has acted on it more 
strenuously than Pius X. “The principle of authority can 
go no further once this extreme height has been attained : 
a retrograde movement must necessarily follow, and the force 
which will bring about this movement is just this undue 
extension of the principle of authority. We have seen the 
waters of Ultramontanism rise in the course of the last 
century. They have not been from eternity; they are but 
of yesterday. As they came, so will they go.” 





AFTER LIVINGSTONE.* 


Mr. Swann is a successor of the great explorers: When he 
first reached the shore of Tangamyika in 1882, nine years 
had passed since Livingstone died there; the site of the 
great lakes and the course of the greatest rivers were fairly 
well known, and Stanley was engaged on the enterprise of 
establishing the unhappy Congo State. For twenty-six 
years Mr. Swann remained in the newly-discovered regions 
about the southern lakes, never moving very far from 
Tanganyika and Nyasa, but carrying forward the work of 
exploration and settlement. At first he was employed by 
the London Missionary Society; afterwards, as an official 
in Nyasaland under Sir Harry Johnston, who writes a 
preface of commendation to this volume. So he forms a 
link in the country’s history between the unknown days 
and the present time, when this part of Africa is almost as 
familiar as Europe, and he speaks with the authority of 
many years. 

The real theme of the book is the extraordinary change 
that has come over the country within that brief quarter of 
a century. It is not altogether a change for the better. 
But for one thing, we should doubt if the appearance of 
Europeans had ever brought increased happiness to native 
Africans. Almost everywhere it has brought oppression, 
devastating wars, forced labor, drink, and hideous diseases. 
As a rule the native existence was fairly contented and 
happy before the white man came :— 

““Thoy lived @ simple and easy life,’ writes Mr. Swann, 
“obtaining from nature everything necessary for natural re- 
quirements from the cradle to the grave; living in houses built 
by themselves, for which they paid no rent, cultivating in their 
own gardens just sufficient for everyday life; laying up no 
store, wasting nothing, with no ‘rainy day’ to dread, mutual 
responsibility insuring mutual help and support.” 

Such was the usual life of African natives, and such it 
still remains where European greed does not interfere with 
it. But in the lake region there was one thing that 
threatened the very existence of the people even before the 
European began his methods of exploitation, and that was 
the vast system of slave trade conducted by so-called 
“ Arabs.” 

It is with the suppression of this slave trade—so largely 
connected with the trade in ivory—that Mr. Swann’s book 
is nominally most concerned. And certainly he tells us 
a great deal about it. He shows how the slave raiders 
devastated villages and, indeed, obliterated whole tribes. 
He brings upon the scene the chief of slave traders, Tipputib, 
whose name was made so familiar by Stanley, and in one 
place he narrates a very interesting conversation he had 
with Tipputib himself in regard to Stanley’s methods and 
treatment of him. He tells, perhaps, even more about the 
other great slave trader, Rumaliza, who extended a kind of 
protection to the white, as, in fact, Tipputib did aleo. And 
he describes many fierce encounters with the raiders and 
their forces. But on the eastern side of Africa, slave 
trading is now very nearly a thing of the past. The re- 
morseless traffic is conducted on the old lines hardly any- 
where in Africa, except in the Portuguese colony of Angola, 
and certainly it is by the courageous efforts of such men 
as Mr. Swann and Sir Harry Johnston that the horrors of 
the “ Arab” system have been suppressed. 

In spite of the importance of this subject, we should 
say the present interest of the volume lies in its account of 
the native life as it existed when first the author arrived, 
and the subsequent transformations which he has witnessed. 
There are stories of two horrible native executions—one by 
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red ants, the other by crocodiles—but as a rule the impression 
we receive of the native untouched by slavery or civilisation 
is very favorable, and the African’s sense of home and family 
is especially insisted on. The following account, for 
instance, is quoted from a Nyasaland mission paper :— 
“When the child goes off on a journey, the mother awaits 
his return anxiously; sometimes, it may be, making a vow not 
to shave her head until he returns; on his return, she goes 
through a wild dance of joy, often casting white ash, or flour, 
over herself; and making a shrill noise: ‘ Lululuta.’ She clasps 
her child round the body, sometimes round the neck, herself 
kneeling; she sees nothing of onlookers, of white man, or 
steamer.” ; 
All of which expressions of delight the present reviewer has 
often witnessed, as well as a mother’s satisfaction in smell- 
ing the skin of a returning child; nor has he ever noticed 
the smallest shyness or restraint in a son’s affection for his 
mother, even though he is grown up. Is it not the more 
shameful that, in the west-central regions of the continent, 
people with this strong family feeling should still be con- 
tinually harassed by slave traders who carry off boys, men, 
and women alike to the coast or to islands from which they 
never return home? And yet the traffic is conducted under 
the flag of one European Power, and the other European 
Powers say nothing. 

Mr. Swann writes in a simple and conversational way, 
but the general effect of the book is rather confused. Some 
passages are almost overloaded with detail, but it is often 
difficult to discover the dates or actual localities of the events. 
The author was at sea for many years before he went to 
Africa, but though his seamanship evidently made him a 
very handy man, it has not taught him to compose a very 
coherent story from his log, though he seems to have kept 
one. 





YORKSHIRE.* 


In a small country like ours, Yorkshire is a big place. It 
has, by geographical reckoning, more than twice the area 
of Lincolnshire, which ranks next to it, and comes within a 
little of the area of Wales. Swaggering all over the 
northern portion of the map, it claims pretty nearly one- 
eighth of the total surface of England. Is not its county 
town, York, a county in itself? 

Plainly it would be no simple task to cram up into one 
volume, demy 8vo, the Memorials of these aggressive 
“ 3,882,851 acres, or nearly 6,067 square miles.’’ This the 
editor foresaw, and prudently he shaped his plans to suit 
his book. Instead of filling out the pages “with scraps of 
all sorts of topics,’’ he decided to treat as thoroughly as 
possible a few of the most important ones. Readers, there- 
fore, who are familiar with the series (‘Memorials of the 
Counties of England’’), if they find rather less variety in 
this volume than in some of its fellows, will also find that 
the selected subjects have been well and comprehensively 
reported on. 

The matter of the Memorials has been distributed 
among nine expert pens. Prehistoric Yorkshire and Roman 
Yorkshire are respectively discussed by Mr. George Clinch 
and Mr. Norton Dickens. The Rev. J. C. Cox takes the 
Forests in charge. York and its Minster are the Rev. Dr. 
Solloway’s care. To Mr. Hamilton Thompson fall the 
Castles and the Village Churches. Mr. J. Eyre Poppleton 
looks to the Bells. Norman Doorways are in the keeping of 
Mr. Charles E. Keyser. Canon North is responsible for 
Beverley and its Minster, and Folk-lore engages Miss 
M. W. E. Fowler. 

Let us take a turn in the Forests, which once occupied 
a very considerable tract of this country. But, by the way, 
what is a forest? ‘“ You cannot,’’ observes a wag unknown, 
“see the forest for the trees’’; but we had, and still have, 
forests in England destitute of any stick of timber. In 
ancient English law—and the definition may hold to-day—a 
forest meant a territory of woody grounds privileged to 
creatures of the chase, both beast and fowl, and chiefly set 
apart for the sovereign’s royal pleasure. St. James’s Park 
in London, what was it at one era but a game preserve of 
that bloated character, Henry VIII.? An immense region 
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of Yorkshire (and not, of course, of Yorkshire only) was 

formerly a warren of this sort, haunted by red and fallow 
deer, and wild boar, and birds that have long forsaken us. 

‘““The popular idea,”’ says Mr. Cox, “‘ as to the cruel severity 

of the Forest Laws seldom takes into account that this early 

severity was greatly modified by the Forest Charter of 1217.” 
Game laws were bad enough in this country during many 
centuries, but they were worse in France. Right up to the 
Revolution they pressed sore upon the people (Louis XVI.’s 
diary is in the main a record of his “bags’’), and under 
Louis XIV., in the great enclosure of the Louvre, which 
spread for six miles around Paris, neither grass nor any 
green food might be cut while his Majesty’s partridges were 
hatching. To be caught a second time poaching a rabbit 
for the pot was to be whipped and banished for five years. 
England, at an earlier day, had respite from the more 
savage of the game laws; but some of us went to Botany 
Bay for troubles connected with fur or feather. 

It was safer to be a dweller in fenced cities and buy 
your venison, or go without it. Touching fenced cities, it 
has been fabled of York that this fair northern capital was 
built, or a-building, whiles yet King David held sway over 
the destinies of the chosen people. It is an affecting 
legend, if it washes not more than indifferent well. But, if 
not to Israel, we can at least get to Rome through York, 
and this is something. Gregory’s interview with the British 
slaves in the market-place of Rome is a story allowed to pass 
muster, and Dr. Solloway says :— 

“In the struggles between Deira and Bernicia some of the 
subjects of Aflla, the King of Deira, whose chief city was at 

York, were captured and sent as slaves to Rome. A number of 


the children were exposed for sale in the market-place, at the 
time when Gregory was a young, rising ecclesiastic.” 


It was at the time when he was also a young, rising 
punster, and we know how he seized the occasion. ‘“ Not 
Angles,’’ &c. Farther, when told that the yellow-haired 
children hailed from Deira, “Then,’’ exclaimed Gregory, 
“from wrath—De ira—they shall be snatched.’’ Yet, 
again, on learning that A‘lla was the name of their King, 
his ready Reverence responded: “And Alleluia shall be 
sung there.” Had Father Healy of Bray been able to 
secure for one of his Sunday suppers Father Gregory of 
Rome, what a feast of puns had been toward! 

Great among old English towns was York. Its advan- 
tages as a place of residence during the Middle Ages would 
run into a catalogue. Dr. Solloway summarises them as 
“ecclesiastical, historical, military, defensive.”’ Kings 
occasionally dwelt there, Parliaments from time to time 
assembled there, and the pageants of York—leaning now on 
the monastic churches and now upon the city guilds—have 
not impossibly supplied with a wrinkle Mr. Louis N. 
Parker. The library of bygone York was the envy of 
Europe, . 


“‘and the leading scholar of the day, one of its own sons, 
Alcuin, was called away from the city by Charlemagne to be- 
come the great educational light of the Continent.’ 


From criticism of the celebrated Minster a laic pen abstains. 
The learned in these eclectic modes of architecture contrast 
cathedral with cathedral, transept with transept, nave with 
nave, choir with choir, and so forth; discuss the poetry of 
design that appeals to them in Wells or Salisbury, the fine 
and felicitous mixture of styles that charms them in Win- 
chester or Canterbury. But this is a circle within which no 
layman dares to tread. Ruskin, in one of his too frequent 
lapses into the criticism that is associated with the nursery 
on bathing nights, dismissed the composition of the west 
front of York as “ confectioners’ Gothic.” Fergusson, luke- 
warm on the whole in his praise of this cathedral, extols 
its western fagade—for justness of proportion and elegance 
of detail—as equal to anything in England. 

From cathedral to cathedral chimes. Mr. Eyre Popple- 
ton’s chapter on Yorkshire Bells and Bell-founders is one 
of the best in a company that is good throughout. Bells, 
like kings and kingdoms, come under fortune’s hap. Works 
of art to the archeologist, they are, to the anxious bell- 
ringer, instruments that have a felonious trick of going 
wrong and needing to -be replaced; and the artistic ringer, 
in a discordant hour, has privily conveyed to the melting- 
pot a cacophonous or cracked piece of bell-metal historically 
priceless. There was a Dean who sold a bell to replenish 





his wine-cellar—perhaps after a dream of Panurge’s voyage 
to the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Mysterious is the fate that, at one epoch or another, 
arrests the life of great and splendid towns. What secret 
of decay was in York that brought her from the high estate 
she owed ? 





THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD.* 


THERE are few movements of the present day more full of 
hope and promise than those concerned with the care, pro- 
tection, and health of children. The individual worker in 
these movements, and the various authorities, educational and 
sanitary, engaged in the work, have received in recent years 
fresh impulse and guidance from the legislature in the 
numerous Acts which have had for their object the improvement 
of the conditions affecting child life. But legislation, how- 
ever well intentioned, and however complete in conception 
and statement, and though giving an impulse in the desired 
direction, needs also its own impulse from the people who are 
called upon to put it into operation. That impulse, upon 
which depends in a large degree the wise administration of 
law, can only be obtained by awakening a consciousness of 
the problems to be faced, and by suggesting in broad terms 
the direction in which progress can be made. That, as it 
seems to us, is the raison d’étre of the admirable little text- 
book which has been prepared by Dr. Ralph Crowley, lately 
the Medical Superintendent of the Bradford Education Com- 
mittee. It may be taken to be one of the results of his 
work in the schools of Bradford, and is appropriately dedi- 
cated “to the teachers and children’”’ of that city. 

Dr. Crowley’s book contains a large body of facts and 
figures on many questions directly or indirectly concerned 
with school hygiene. But, though a text-book, it is a mis- 
sionary treatise, having a perfectly clear and specific 
message, which we may express in his own words: 
“The centre of social responsibility has shifted from the 
adult to the child,”’ and “each child must be considered as 
an indivisible whole, whose physical, mental, and moral 
development can never be considered apart, the unfolding of 
whose life, therefore, must be in harmony with the teaching 
of physiology and the laws of brain development.’’ In these 
words we have what the author would call his “ view point.” 
All through his book the reader will meet with the subject 
of school hygiene viewed as an essential, we had almost said 
the essential, part of “the groundwork of future social 
action.’’ The problem of the child lies at the basis of the 
new reforms for which the State is apparently ready. 
School hygiene is not something separate from the welfare 
of the community, a thing for doctors or school teachers. It 
is the beginning of “future social action.’’ It is, in fact, 
the foundation upon which the nation is building. At first 
sight this may appear to be an extravagant claim, but a 
little consideration will convince one that Dr. Crowley is 
right. For our markets, and factories, and workshops, for 
the Army and Navy, for the work of colonists and Empire 
builders, the first essential and fundamental thing is the 
child, and mainly the child in the State schools. If from 
those schools we are turning out every year, say, half a 
million boys and girls, physically, mentally, and morally 
equipped and capable, we are laying the best of all founda- 
tions for the future, and not only the best of all foundations, 
but absolutely the only foundation upon which an Empire 
can be wisely built. And in doing this we are incidentally 
solving many of the problems which embarrass us by the 
road. 

The second part of the author’s point of view 
is scarcely less important. He fastens upon the 
individual child. The chief objective of medical in- 
spection, he says, is the benefit it should bring to the in- 
dividual child, and—this for the local education authorities 
—the perfectness and satisfactory character of the methods 
must be judged mainly from this standpoint.’’ Or if he is 
discussing special groups of children, blind, deaf, feeble- 
minded, and so on, he drives home the same point, the need 
for studying how we may best, most economically and effec- 
tively, assist the afflicted child. Or, again, if he is discoursing 
on school equipment, physical exercises, or even the school 
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building, it is only as these things affect the individual child, 
how they educate and develop him, not how they appear in 
themselves or of themselves, that claim his thought. More- 
over, the whole child is to receive the consideration which 
it deserves, physically, mentally, morally. 

The burden of this book is naturally devoted to the 
physique of the child in health and disease, and, following 
upon a consideration of medical inspection, Dr. Crowley deals 
with the whole wide question of the treatment of the child. 
This part of his subject he discusses under Special Schools, 
the medical treatment of children found to be defective on 
medical inspection, the provision of school meals (of which 
the author is a well-known advocate), school baths and bath- 
ing, physical training, and open-air schools. On each of 
these themes Dr. Crowley has much common-sense counsel 
and practical advice to offer. But, at the back of it all, and 
through it all, one feels the breath of his ideal, the strength 
and importance of his great principle. 

We are glad to believe that this point of view is not a 
monopoly of Dr. Crowley’s. We believe it is widely held, 
though it may not have found frequent expression in the 
past. Without doubt it is the true inspiration of much of 
the new work which is being carried out all over the country 


by education committees and their officers. Dr. Crowley’s 


book has been written largely for these two bodies of workers, 
the members of the committees and the teachers in the schools. 
To them it may be earnestly commended, for it is through 
them that his vision of the future can be fulfilled. 





REALITY AND CONVENTION.* 


Ir is notoriously the bad books which are easy to review. It 
is simple enough to hold up folly ,to derision, to point out the 





fact that the heroine’s eyes and hair change color with every | 


other chapter, that the split infinitive occurs on every other 
page, that the sentiment is ridiculous, and the construction 
infantile. But to give adequate praise to thoroughly fine 
workmanship is a more complicated affair, and it is with 
the sense of bestowing tame commendation that the writer 
pronounces Mr. Maurice Drake’s “‘Wrack” to be a very 
good novel indeed, one of the best novels that he has read for 
a considerable time. ‘“‘Wrack’’ is not a book of purple 
passages ; it does not lend itself to quotation. Nor is it 
strikingly original in its mise-en-scéne, since its action 
passes for the most part on board tramp steamers and 
merchantmen, and its characters are chiefly concerned with 
the governance of the engine-room. The hero is a good 
fellow, the average man plus a gift for mechanics; the 
heroine (who is a disaster) is well done, but nothing extra- 
ordinary in the way of women; the brutal old shipowner 
again is excellent, but not wholly miraculous. Yet; when 
one has read to the end, to the last awful scene of Philip’s 
home-coming in triumph—to find shame and ruin and the 
end of all things waiting for him on his own hearth—then 
one knows that one has read a real book. It is, the writer 
imagines, in the just combination of scenes and elements 
and characters that the charm of “ Wrack” consists; but 
whatever the secret, no one can deny the presence of an ex- 
traordinary quality in the story. It is above all things 
vivid; it reminds one of those strange dreams which come 
now and then to most of us. Not of the dreams of wild 
confusion and terror and impossible event; but rather of 
those quieter visions of the night when people that we know 
meet and pass us and look at us as they go by—and yet 
every movement, every glance, every word, hint an awful, 
unimaginable, and secret doom. It is some such spirit 
as this that Mr. Maurice Drake has conjured into his pages ; 
and again he is to be congratulated on a great success. 

There is a certain sect of critics which loves to scoff at 
tales of mystery, including, it is to be supposed, the work 
of Edgar Allan Poe in their condemnation. With these 
proud men the writer has no sympathy; he is not ashamed 
to own that he read “ Jekyll and Hyde” with absorbed and 
wide-eyed interest, and that some of Sherlock Holmes’s 


*** Wrack.”” By Maurice Drake. Duckworth. 6s. 
““When the Devil Drives.” By Florence Warden. 
Lock. 6s. 
““Cumner’s Son.” By Gilbert Parker. 
“Tumult.” By Wilkinson Sherren. 
“A Year Out of Life.” 


Ward, 


Mills & Boon. 
Stanley Paul. 6s. 
By Mary B. Waller. Melrose. 6s. 


1s. net. 





earlier efforts strike him as wonderful and admirable con- 
trivances. The fact is that this interest in a mystery, this 
absorption in an enigma, this desire to know what is behind 
the veil is radically and entirely human, as much a part 
of man as the love of good meat and good drink. Enigmas 
ourselves, we are naturally enough interested in enigmas ; 
incarnate mysteries, we find nothing that is mysterious alien 
from us. But the one fault in the mystery, or puzzle, or 
detective tale is this: that, when the secret has once been 
found out, three parts of the book’s charm have vanished. 
Nobody can become re-absorbed in a riddle which he has 
just solved—unless, perhaps, the various pieces of the puzzle 
have been put together by the author with such exquisite 
skill that the mere tracing of the combinations is in itself 
a pleasure. And here one puts one’s finger on the weak spot 
of Miss Florence Warden’s highly ingenious and intriguing 
story. The interest—the mystery—begins with the front 
page and ends only with the last; indeed, the final para- 
graphs leave us with the sense that there is still something 
to be discovered: a thoroughly good touch. And the 
frontispiece, depicting a lady of the extremest fashion in 
the act of asking a young man whether he really believes 
her capable of coming up a coal-shoot, indicates the absorbing 
nature of the problems placed before the reader. But the 
mischief is that the young man—the hero—is a supreme 
ass. Nothing keeps this unfortunate fellow in the path of 
common prudence ; he seeks danger as the bee seeks honey ; 
he rushes into the most disreputable and deadly society after 
repeated warnings and repeated experiences, he has less 
sense of responsibility and a weaker power of initiative 
than a pawn on a chess-board. In a word, the puzzle— 
an admirable puzzle in its way—is not well put together: 
it is hard to be interested seriously in the fortunes of a 
person who runs his head not once or twice, but perpetually, 
against brick walls and iron spikes of mishap. 

There are undeniably many fine things in “ Cumner’s 
Son,” especially in the tale which gives a name to this 
collection of short stories. The brooding mischief in the 
bazaar of Mandakan is well indicated, the ride of the 
colonel’s son through hideous perils to bring help to the 
beleaguered garrison is full of thrills, and thrilling 
also is the description of the English lad’s meeting with the 
bandit chieftain, Pango Dooni. And yet the story fails of 
success. It has fine things, as has been said, and the fault 
perhaps is that these things are too fine, that the sunlight 
flames with the vehemence of the theatre limelight. It is 
allowable and indeed right to describe barbaric splendors 
splendidly ; but it is necessary to preserve a certain con- 
trast between the diction of Robber Chiefs and English 
colonels. Thus :— 

“The danger—the danger!—and the lad so young,” said 
McDermot ; [captain of artillery] but yet his eyes rested lovingly 
on the boy. 

The Colonel threw up his head in anger. “If I, his father, 
can let him go, why should you prate like women? The lad is 
my son, and he shall win his spurs—and more, and more, 
maybe,”’ he added. 

Now, what Captain McDermot would really have said would 
have been something like: ‘“ Rather dangerous mission, sir. 
Only a boy, sir,” or words to that effect: while the colonel 
might have replied: “ He’s my son, sir, not yours, and the 
risk’s our affair, and that’s all about it.” It is interesting 
to note how a few slight touches, a certain stiffening of the 
construction, and the use of such a word as “prate” avail 
to transmute drama into melodrama. And a tendency to 
this over-emphasised, over-expressed, over-fine way of writing 
is, no doubt, the chief fault in “Tumult.’”’ This is the 
story of a man who has made a foolish marriage, and finds 
his impossible and disreputable wife constantly on his tracks. 
It is not by any means a bad story, but all through it there 
runs this note of exaggeration For example :— 

“* Stop it, for God’s sake,” he said, between his teeth. ‘‘I 
propose to make you an offer to settle things up. No more 
jeering, or you won’t get a penny.” . 


“Let us postpone talking business until after the 
a 

The meeting with Barbara Keech and her brother hung 
pleasant pictures in the hal] of thought, where, far back in its 
recesses, had lingered the calming atmosphere which emanated 
from her even as a girl. eb fe 

“IT ought to have known you better than to believe the 
professions contained in your letters and the farce you have 
just played for my benefit. “Not content with getting me here 
under false pretences, you take advantage of the position to 
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The desire of the author is to guide her readers faithfully along 
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the path with reverent, not iconoclastic hands, because recognising 
it as the Way by which the Japanese were divinely led to their 
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The author presents the characters in the oe! of their own 
—— a environment, every scene of which she has personally 
explored. 
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spring this atrocious surprise on me, going out of your way 

to arouse my bitterest memories with this and that!’’ pointing 

scornfully at her dress and complexion. 

One does not know why, but somehow in these days 
people neither “jeer” nor “ prate.” Dr. Routh, who died 
in the ’fifties of the last century, aged a hundred, might have 
used these words naturally—he called his servant “ sirrah”’ 
—but for the purposes of modern conversation their time is 
past. 

It is refreshing after these excesses in diction to dis- 
cover the pure vein of German sentiment as displayed by 
Miss Mary E. Waller in “ A Year Out of Life.”” The heroine 
of the story transposes all things into the Teutonic mode: 
she speaks in terms of beer, and music, and wild enthusiasm. 

‘““My enthusiasms were generally born of momentary 
impulse, and, with the gratification of the desire, were followed, 
as a rule, by indifference. And this new enthusiasm was first 
cousin to that with which I loved to watch the clear amber 
of the German beer poured foaming into the tall Steins, or 
the wild onrush of the incoming tides in the Bay of Fundy; but 
with the cessation of effervescence, the ebb of the great tides, 
my enthusiasm subsided, the interest waned.” 

And so, again :— 

“These thirty days were filled with proffered pleasures; 
but to me they were empty of all true joy, as flat and stale as 
the dregs of the beer in the drained Steins on the students’ 
tables at the symphony concerts.” 

Indeed, the whole book reminds one of an essay by Vernon 
Lee, describing the manner in which the German mind can 
synthesise Munich beer, the music of Wagner, and Leber- 
wurst sausage into one great and harmonious whole. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Tue Tempte DicTIONARY OF THE BrBieE,”’ edited by 
the Rev. W. Ewing, M.A., and the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, 
D.D. (Dent, 10s. 6d. net), seems intended as a reference 
book for readers who do not care to go as thoroughly into a 
subject as is done in the larger Bible dictionaries. It begins 
with a general article on “The Study of the Bible,’’ by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Dr. Boyd-Carpenter urges readers not to 
lose sight of the fact that all parts of the Bible do not 
belong to one class of writing. History, he says, may teach 
religion; but “ religion can be taught in sermon, in poem, 
in parable, or even in fable, as well as in history. It is 
therefore important that the Bible reader should consider, 
as he reads, the literary form of the passage he studies; 
for in this way he will be surest of the meaning, and he 
will not lose the spiritual message in whatever form it 
comes.’”’ Mr. L. M. Watt gives a concise account of the 
history of the English Bible; and the articles on ‘“‘ Apoca- 
lyptic Literature,’’ “ The Targums,”’ “ Versions of the Scrip- 
tures,’’ and “The Language of Palestine during the Time 
of our Lord,”’ present the essential facts relating to these 
subjects in brief compass. The book is decidedly conserva- 
tive in its attitude towards most controversial topics. Thus 
the arguments for the authenticity of the Book of Daniel 
are said to be “ convincing,”’ and the Maccabean date of that 
work “impossible.’’ Dr. Iverach, who writes on the Fourth 
Gospel and the Epistles of John, accepts the Johannine author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel and of the First Epistle, and dis- 
misses “ the interesting questions ’’ regarding the authorship 
and contents of the Second Epistle as “ more curious than 
important.’’ In the article on the Second Epistle of Peter 
some of the arguments against the Petrine authorship are 
stated, but the conclusion reached is that “ at the same time, 
and in spite of all this, there are still critics of repute who 
accept the epistle as genuine; and it is likely that the plain 
reader of Scripture will still go on believing that 
he is in contact with a mind which was in contact with 
Christ in the days of His flesh.’’ The plain reader of Scrip- 
ture who buys a Bible dictionary need not be told this; he 
expects clear guidance and weighing of evidence from the 
scholars who contribute to it. He will consult many of the 
articles in the present volume without finding any decisive 
pronouncement, and the great fault of the book is its 
timidity. At the same time it will be useful to those for 
whom it seems intended. The book is well produced and 
remarkably cheap. 

* * 

Usper the title of “A Queen at Bay’’ (Hutchinson, 

16s. net), Mr. Edmund B. d’Auvergne relates the story of 
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the determined and successful effort made by Maria 
Cristina of Spain to secure the throne for her daughter, 
Isabella II. Cristina’s husband, Ferdinand VII., one of 
the worst of the Spanish Bourbons, married as his fourth 
wife Maria Cristina of Naples. The issue of the marriage 
was a daughter, Isabella, who, by the Salic law, could not 
succeed to the throne, which should have come to Don 
Carlos, the King’s brother. However, shortly before his 
death, Ferdinand proclaimed a “pragmatic sanction ”’ 
abolishing the Salic law, which had been passed by the 
Cortes at a secret session in 1789, and had received the 
Some time before Ferdinand’s 
death Cristina and Don Carlos had become sworn enemies, 
and when Cristina assumed the Regency of the kingdom 
she weakened her position, within three months of Fer- 
dinand’s death marrying Munoz, a young officer with little 
more than his appearance to recommend him. Civil war 
broke out soon afterwards, and for a time Carlos seemed 
likely to win the throne. The death of Zumalacarregui and 
the appearance on the scene of Espartero turned the scale, 
and, though she had to retreat for a time to France, 
Cristina, by dint of persistence and shrewd sense, won the 
throne for her daughter. The period is one of importance 
in Spanish history, since during it the constitutional 
monarchy was founded ; but the web of intrigue is so thickly 
woven that it is difficult to disentangle the salient facts or 
judge of the leading personages with any confidence. Mr. 
d’Auvergne’s book paints Cristina as ‘““a human woman, 
always thinking more of her husband, her children, and 
immediate dependents than of the millions of unseen and 
unknown Spaniards whose custody a droll tradition had 
committed to her.”’ 
. . . 


Mr. CurHsert Happen, like a wise man, writes for 
the largest musical public attainable—the public that has 
neither time nor inclination to delve very deeply into musical 
history or criticism for itself, but is glad to have the cream 
of these skimmed for it by someone else. For this kind 
of people his “ Master Musicians’’ (Foulis, 3s. 6d. net) is 
just the kind of book they require. Mr. Hadden talks 
very agreeably about the master musicians ; and noone who is 
dying to know what clothes this or that master wore when 
composing, or any other thrilling personal detail, will 
be sent empty away from Mr. Hadden’s book. There are 
one or two small errors that might be corrected in later 
editions of the volume—for later editions it is bound to 
have. Bach (p. 37) did not go to Hamburg in 1720 to 
hear Reinken, but to play to hira and other musicians of 
the town. The statement (p. 44) that Bach took all his 
annoyances at Leipzig “ calmly and philosophically ”’ is quite 
wrong ; Bach made half the annoyances for himself by his 
cantankerous temper, worked himself into a blind rage over 
some of them, and was undoubtedly very unhappy for a 
great part of his time. On page 99 Mr. Hadden holds to 
the old theory that Beethoven’s “Immortal Beloved”’ was 
Giulietta Guicciardi, which can hardly be said to hold its 
ground since the publication of La Mara’s ably reasoned 
contention that the beloved was Theresa von Brunswick. The 
photographs in the volume are well-meaning, but rather 
trying ; almost every composer’s face is sentimentalised in 
the most painful Teutonic way. 

_ * * 


THe part that Oxford University has played in the 
history of the nation is well told by Mr. Ralph A. Durand 
in “Oxford: Its Buildings and Gardens” (Grant Richards, 
21s. net), a beautifully got-up color book, for which Mr 
W. A. Wildman has supplied thirty-two illustrations of the 
colleges. Of the more personal history of its ancient institu- 
tions and customs there- is, too, an abundance, well and 
picturesquely set forth; for Mr. Durand, while relying for 
his material on past authorities, especially on Rashdall’s 
“ Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,” has clothed 
it with a new life and color, and given it the flavor of a 
sounding epic. Just as the average Londoner takes but little 
trouble to get at the meaning of London, so the average 
Oxford man is woefully ignorant of the origins of many 
institutions peculiar to his University. He accepts them 
when he hears of them for the first time, absorbs fhem as 
a part of his daily life, and does not trouble to investigate 
them; just as he accepts his copy of the “ Decreta et 
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Statuta’’ on matriculation, and does not think of reading 
it. To many such men, particularly those to whom Oxford 
is only a tender memory, Mr. Durand’s book should open 
fresh sources of interest. It includes a vivid description of 
the Town and Gown Rows, and inter-college feuds that are 
now unknown, but were once a standing menace, not only 
to the learning, but to the lives of the students; it deals, 
with a light touch, with such still surviving matters as 
Proctors, and “ The Gentle Art of Ragging ” ; and it conjures 
up pictures of social Oxford, as it was in the days of the 
medieval schoolmen, under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
under the Stuarts and the Georges, and in the nineteenth 
century, that lack nothing in actuality. A chapter is devoted 
to the literary men whom Oxford has fostered. Swinburne 
is said to have remarked that the University had “ turned 
out poets in more senses than one,’’ when he himself went 
down without taking his degree, and it is a curious reflection 
that a very large proportion of Oxford poets departed degree- 
less in the same incontinent manner. Such was the case 
with Southey, Shelley, and the inimitable Calverley. Neither 
has the beauty of Oxford and her landscape inspired many 
verses, though Matthew Arnold, moved by the memory of 
his dead friend, Arthur Henry Clough—as Tennyson was 
moved by the death of Hallam—celebrated the scenes that 
both of them knew and loved in tender, musical lines. Mr. 
Durand has lightened his pages with several amusing yarns 
of past and present celebrities, and his description of 
Oxford’s classic gardens is swayed by horticultural know- 
ledge and poetic feeling. These gardens, too, owe something 
to Mr. Wildman, whose broad, spacious water-colors suggest 
alike their infinite peace and their close relationship to the 
venerable buildings overlooking them. 


* * * 


Nozsopy is likely to quarrel with Professor E. A. 
Gardner’s selection of “Six Greek Sculptors’ (Duckworth, 
7s. 6d. net), representing the golden age of Greek art. The 
list begins with Myron and ends with Lysippus, thus em- 
bracing the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. ; and it includes 
Phidias, Polyclitus, Praxiteles, and Scopas. Neither is its 
usefulness confined to penetrative studies of these individual 
masters, since an introductory chapter sketches the origins 
of the art that reached maturity in these centuries, and a 
concluding essay deals with the later Hellenistic develop- 
ments. The book, in short, very nearly covers the ground 
of the author’s “ Handbook of Greek Sculpture,” and broadly 
summarises the facts and theories put forward in that ex- 
haustive work. In dealing with such a subject, biographical 
detail is, of course, impossible, and criticism is in most 
cases purely inductive. There are so few genuine Greek 
monuments extant ; we have to rely for our conclusions about 
the merits of the respective sculptors almost entirely upon 
the Greco-Roman copies of their works and upon the literary 
testimony that has been handed down to us. Thanks to 
recent discoveries, however, the modern student is in a very 
much better position for arriving at a just opinion than were 
his predecessors of the eighteenth century, who solemnly 
accepted the Greco Roman copies as the authentic examples, 
and made none of the allowances that are nowadays con- 
sidered necessary. It is an astonishing circumstance that 
any of the judgments arrived at by those aesthetic 
philosophers can be allowed to stand; yet, as Professor 
Gardner and others have pointed out, their contribution to 
the knowledge of the subject, albeit based on fallacious 
premises, supplies some curiously true conclusions. The 
literary evidence of Greek sculpture, contemporary and 
later, is dealt with faithfully in this volume, and the char- 
acteristics of the masters are differentiated in a way that 
leaves a perfectly clear impression of the art of each, while, 
at the same time, the fact of their mutual relationship is 
kept steadily to the front. The text is greatly helped by 
a@ quantity of excellent photographic reproductions of 
authentic Greek statuary and Greco-Roman versions placed, 
when possible, side by side. This is illustration in its most 
useful sense. 


* * x 


“Grorce Sanp: Some Aspects or Her Lire anpD 
Waitines’’ (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net), is a transla- 
tion, by Miss Alys Hallard, of a course of lectures given by 
M. René Doumic, of the French Academy. The book, in 





its French form, was noticed in THe Nation for August 21st, 
1909. The translation is, on the whole, well done, and the 
book, though described by its author as merely “a series of 
chapters touching on various aspects of George Sand’s life 
and writings,’ presents a fairly complete picture of her 
personality. The English reader will find in the volume a 
good account of a writer who, once rated above her deserts, 
has now fallen into an undue neglect. 





The Week in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Wednesday 
morning, morning, 
March 18. March <3. 
Consols a — weit Sen 81,5 — ave 81 
Union Pacific ‘ iti pres «. 1902 ree 192 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... _ on 88} _ 883 
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Peru Pref. ... eee oe oe ve 398 ee 39 


ArrTer the tremendous activity of the last account, the Stock 
Markets have sobered down a little, and this slight reaction 
has been assisted by the general tightening of the money and 
discount markets. The Bank of Belgium raised its rate 
on Monday, and it is probable that for some time money 
will be moderately dear. Whether this will check the ex- 
pansion of trade, as well as of speculation, remains to be 
seen. There has been a good deal of anxiety in the City, 
especially among those interested in American and Canadian 
bonds about the threatened tariff war between Canada and 
the United States. But Tuesday’s advices were more satis- 
factory, and Mr. Taft’s game of golf with Lord Grey cer- 
tainly points to an agreement. The American bond market 
is very weak and seems to offer now, or in the near future, 
good opportunities for permanent investment on this side. 
The tenders for the New York City issue do not seem to have 
been very satisfactory. The City would get better terms 
if it could have arranged for a London issue. But that 
would have been a rather open confession of New York’s 
financial dependence on London. Speculative interest still 
centres in the rubber market, and attention has been 
attracted to the great quantities of rubber recently imported 
into the United States. It is thought that these are specu- 
lative ‘purchases and will be weakly held, in which case a 
sharp fall in the price of rubber might occur at any time. 
Business conditions in the United States are not satisfactory, 
and there has been quite a large crop of strikes, in many 
cases accompanied by such violence that the troops have 
been called out. The strike at the Coats thread mills in 
Pawtucket ended on Monday ; the operators returned at the 
old wages, a rather significant comment upon Tariff Reform. 
Discontent at the high cost of living seems to be universal 
in Canada, the United States, and the Spanish Republics of 
South America. As to the Budget, the City is beginning 
to realise that the cry for its production raised on the 
Unionist side is not dictated by any wish to end the financial 
confusion, but only aims at embarrassing the Government. 
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THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 

Healthy out-door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, ineluding citizenship course, extension lectures, 
: Preparation when requir for University and other careers. 
Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, archmology, &c. 

Prinsipal; Miss Amy Kemp. 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddie), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Public School Training ada to present National needs. Modern methods. Pre- 


paration forUniversities and Technical Colleges, but nocompetitive examinations [ 


that boys and girls favour—the flavour of 
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CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in curreat movements. 

Hockey. Tennis,&c.,.4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 

THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { Qa gLite 





SESAME HOUSE 


for Home-life Training and for Training of Children’s Lady 
Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particulars apply, 


The Principal, Miss EMILY LAST. 43a, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 


STRAMONGATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal. 
A Boarding School for the daughters of gentlemen, where 
Domestic Science forms part of the ordinary course of studies, 
Full particulars from the Headmistress. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
600 feet above Sea Level. 
Headmaster—R. L. AGER, mA, Gagy and Corpus Christi College, 
FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 














TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing sir, Good train corvine on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal ~ . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge— Trinity College, Dublin.) 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The Sehool stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 
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A New & Important Historica! Work 


A HISTORY OF SUMER 
AND AKKAD. 


An Account of the Early Races of Baby- 
lonia, from Prehistoric Times to the 
Foundation of the Babylonian Monarchy: 
being Voll. of AHISTORY of BABYLONIA 


and ASSYRIA. 
By LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., 


Assistantin the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum. 

With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustra. 

tions inthe Text,and a Chronological List of 

the Kings and Rulers of Sumer and AkkKad. 

Royal 8vo, Clothdecorated. 18s.net. (April 








SAMUEL FOOTE: a Biography 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. M.A. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘A valiant and delightful achievement. 
Mr. Fitzgeraid has vivified Sam.”— Daily Chronicle. 
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Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘The Westminster Gazette.”) 


“F.C.G 


Book Reviews and Special Literary 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind. 

8s’? Cartoons of the Week. 

nu Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 


rticles by the best known Writers. 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















NETTA SYRETT’S New Novel. 6s. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW 


The typical conflict in the life of the modern woman 
—the conflict between personal ambition and the 
ordinary claims of married life—forms the pivot of 
this story. A strong personality, which refuses to 
face the essential facts of the union between man and 
wife, leads the heroine to tragedy. And if the solution 
found at last for her approximates to a more conven- 
tional ideal, it is a conventionality not taken for 
granted, but discovered as the ultimate lesson of 
experience. Thisis a book to make one think. 


SERVICE 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 6s. 
** Miss Smedley’s tale touches here and there on 
grave problems, bat so kindly and hopefully that the 
revailing spirit of the book—that of warm high- 
eartedness—is undisturbed. It is so charming, so 
inspiriting. "—Manchester Guardian. ‘* The book is 
clever.” Th mes. 


OPPORTUNITY 


By MARGARET B. CROSS 6s. 

‘* Miss Cross has followed up ‘ A Question of Means’ 
with another novel equally meritwrious and even 
more attractive. She has a discerning eye for aspects 
of life which are fresh to the reader of fiction. Itisa 
book of unerring psychology, and its dramatic interest 
is keen, pecmrinen.| = and sustained.”—Pall Mail. 


THE STONE EZEL 


By C. L. ANTROSUS 6s. 
** Able, plain, strong story. The characters are 
always skifully depicted.”—Sco/sman. ‘‘ This is a 
book without doabt of conspicuous merit.”—Morning 
Post. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH 


By M. LITTLE 
Intensely modern and extraordinarily didn” 


A CALL 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 6s. 
“ An extraordinarily fine story.”—Daily News. 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE 6s. 
‘* Here we have the Byronic note.”—Morning Post, 
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Weekly 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 


Price 8d. By Post, 844d. AnnUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UniTrep Kinepom, £2 


CoLontgs aND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 


subjects. 


In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 


the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies thronghout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAILS 


Offices : 


GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.. 
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THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 











OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


1 ges and Spaci Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 

Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, labie d’Hote 
{ Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 





Perfect Sanitation. 


eray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Tinene Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 














LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 











30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
IpEaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWL LYN’ S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. “Clese Pier ; let- Cl ass; moderate. 





West Clif Gdns. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 





From 30/- 


week. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. 








E. Richard, Manager. 
H. J. Preston. 








DARTMOOR—YVELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 








EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ReswentTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHUROH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


5/- day. 


5/- day. 











10/- per day. 














Wm. McIntosh. 














LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 

LLANELLY. ‘ 
CLEVELAND HOTEL J. T. Weaver. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK, 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. 


Grounds 9 acres. 








Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





NELSON. 


RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One minute from Station. 





OXFORD inear). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry,Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, Ke., Baths & Treatment. 





PENTRE HOTEL, W. H. Miles. 








ROW N TREE’ 8s CAFE, Lord St. »Hot Lune heons, Aft’ noon Tess. Tel. 647 


ROC KLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; 
Lift. Near Golf Links. 


Excellent cuigine. 
From 7s. per day. Tel. 4 





HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 











WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


“PYRENO 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR 


Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE strnesadlbe ier ahacto 


NOTICE. 
Tue Natron is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 

Pusiisnine Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 

Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business : 

Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London 

Single copies of THe Nation may be ebtained from, 

and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockhelm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Subscriptions only received by :— 

Gordon and Gotch, Melbourne, Perth, Wellington, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Dunedin, Christchurch, Launceston, and 
Auckland. 

Central News Agency, Limited, Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, 
Capetown, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and their various 
Bookstalls throughout South Africa. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 

















Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


W. H. 





FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page 019 9 9 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter , 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions an 8d. per line. 
52 9% ove o «2 a 
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